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This final rep<)rt reylews and evaluateiPthe w6rk 
cospleted by the Early Childhood and Parenting Pesefltrch Progran 
between June'1, 1979 and November 30, 1979. The first project 
described is the Hose oriented Preschool Education (HOPE) Follow- Op^ ^ 
Study, The HOP'E Follow- Op Stud7 was designed to exaiine the effects ^ 
of HOPE treatn^ikts on children and their faMlies, to explore tha 
relations between hose environsen't and child characteristics, and to 
develop and refine research 'tools for uie, in the resainder of.tha 
Childhood and Parenting "Pe search Progras. Yhe desc?riptibn of this 
study includes study location, hyjcotheses, design, .aasple s^^ection, 
school' data collection and analyses, preparation Okf patent interview 
and validation study, preparaticn and adjninistration of child 
interview, and case studies and study of younger siblings. The second 
area described is the R^qional Parenting Surveys work,. This work 
included ( 1) < orga ni«ing the. intjerdisciplinavy childhood and parent 
advisory task^ force, /2) planning for th'^.base sample survey, (3) 
planning the bo del parenting prcgran survey, (U) developing data 
collection Instruaents," (Srsfartinq to gather data froa the base 
saaple^ and <6") reviewing parenting rdqrans. conpleticn wotk 
consisting ^f three minor ongoinq ^activities related to the prior 
development <5f the Aids to Eatly Learni;ng is also described along 
with a brief loo'k at staf^f recruitment/and de velopmejit. The report 
concludes by'ci^ng , the' ma jor ^issemiita^on <activit"ies accomplished 
urrder this grant. Extensive appendices ate. included. 
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FINAL REPORT X 
EARLY CHILDHOOD AND PARENTING RESEARCH PROGRAM 

E, E, Gotta * ~^ 

lhi« final report reviews and evaluates work conplet^d between June 1, 

1978 and November 30, 1979 under grant support from the National Institute 

of Education. The work performed during this 18-month period consisted of 

«) the Home Oriented Preschool Education (HOPE) Follow- Up Study b) the 

Regional Parenting Surveys, c) Related Ccsmpletiona Work, and d) Staff 

.Recruitment and Development. This report then concludes by citing the 

( ■ 
Mjor dissemination activities accomplished w^der the grants 

HOPE Fol low-Up Study 
. Th« BOTE Follow-up Study is a \|pngitudinal atudy designed for these 
purpo««^i (a) to indicate how the HOPE treatments have affected children 
•lid their families (who ire representative- of their conmunities and who 
were randoaaly assigned to the various conditions between 1968 and 1971) , . 
HP to ten years following their original participation; (b) to* explore the. 
reletlQnehips among eueJli hone and family variables as home environment, 

) 

/•mily. 4enlography, parental attitudes and values, parental child-rearing 
•tylee ^^practices, and parental generativity (i.e. Jf capacity to promote . 
child developmental progress) and such child variable? as school achievement, 
•oadenic abilltyr ichool attendance, child personality (i.e., interpersonal 
•tyle and Intlra-peychic characteristics), level of psychosocial development. 



•ducational «ttitud<i8, aspiration level, locus of control, and accomplishment 

major tasks of emotional development; and, (c) to develop and refine research 
tool* for use in the remairtder of the Childhood apd Parenting Research 
Program. The study methods employed will unfold in the process of examining I 
th© study's progress. , ^ 



Location of Study ^ ^ , 

, ' ♦ '■ 

The families In t^e project sample reside in 'td\ir counties in southern ^ 
West^Virginia. The counties are shaded on the West Virginia map exhibited 
on the following page, and from north to south, are Fay«tte, Raleigh, ' 
Suraners, and Mercer. As indicated by the map, the counti€^p are Easily 
accessible from Charleston, the state cap^Ltal. " I 

The terrain in t;his part of the state is highly mountainous and the 
primary industry is the mining, of coal. The largest city in the area is ' 
Beckley, located in Raleigh County, with a population of 19,884. The 
stereotype is one of s ignorance and poverty; however, previous survey research 
by AEL has indicated that the level of education of the grOup of young 
parents is fairly high and that they are quite interested in the education . 

their children. For example, the median years of 'school cortpleted by 
mothers of preschool children in non-urban West Virginia is 12.1, slightly 
above a high school level (Bertram, 1975), and over 91 petcent of thel^thtera 
have completed the eight grade (Bertram, 1976) . Ihe median family incbme for 
these ypung families was only. $6,604 in 1970 and only 7.4 percent, of the three, 
four, ^nd five year old childreh had attended, kindergarten or nuirsery; school. 
Of the parents of preschool children 'in West Virginia, 21.4 percent were • 
copsideted below the • "poverty line": in 1970, but 96.7.of thW had at least 

* * 

one television set in their home. ' * . • 

• - 8 ■ . ' ^ ■' ■ 
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The general picture is one of fliversity or large -variation. Many of 6j\e 
^ parents are highly educated, while others have trouble in reading parent tftateri" 
ale provided by the Laboratory (Shively, 1975). Many have high incomes, but 
a large number are below the poverty level. This divei-slty is cfonsidered an 
asset so f^u: as the project is concerned, since it lne^m8 that a mUch greater 
range (variiUDili^ty) of c^afracteristicis is available for study — in contrast to 
the restricted range usually available' in major intervention Studies. 

Hypotheses V \^ 

Next; it will be important to understand the hypotheses which have guided 

) ^ . ^ • 

tnis work* An initial f6llow-up study of Project HOPE (see "Background and 

Context**) indicated, that there were indeed enduring affects of the children's 
HOPE participation which could be detected in school attendan9e, gradi point 
average^ and achievement -test .results at the end of the third grAde. However, 
neither that /study nor others such as those reporrted at a 19*77 AAAS symposium 
on later appearing "sleeper" effects from early childhood interventions make 
clear whether these results arise fjrom (a) a very gradual benefiting over time 
of the children from^skills which they gained during , their participation 
. in preschool interventions, or (b) some dudden appearance, at a critical, 
point in development of effects^ indirectly resulting from preschool treat-- 
meats, or (c) other mechanisms vdiich might have been at work creating educa- 
tional benefj^ts that appeared long after the children's participation in the 
treatment ended. ^ ' 

Beyond these recent theoretical puzzle^ and the encouragement which 
•o-calle<S •^sleeper" effects afford regarding the values of home-oriented 
interventipns, traditional wisdom affirms the importance of *the faunlly 
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as the loc«3 of the child's earliest learning and continued learning through- 
out th^ years of childhood • If a program impactn upon the par^ts' child- 
rearing akills, it should ;benefit the child not only at that tiii\e but through- 
out the years which ^nsiie. Although a feutnily intervention may be time Bound, 
its effects upon, parental skills can be ongoing, enduring by way of continued 
pa^ntal application of what has been learned. 

The present investigation takes such a view of home-based early childhood 
programs: (a) they have an imnediate effect, and (b) the treatment continues 
to be applied to the child (and siblings as well) even after the active phase 
of program intervention ceases • The evaluation results mentioned earlier 
regardl^ng such programs may be regarded as congruent with this view* (See, 
for exampi^^, Ccanptroller General, 1979, Appendix A and Refs.) That is, 
the enduring effects of home interventions may be attributed less to the 
duTjability of child itmpatfts per se and more to the ongoing nature of parental 
impact upon the child^ Thisi view may be presented schematically as follows: 

One^-timet Treatment Applied tox ^ . ^ 



child 



Parent 



'washes out** 



•ongoing effects'* 



Applies to: 



Child 



^ "enduring effects' 



Home-based interventions thus presum/U3ly ^re more effective because the '" 
parent continuously mediates the treatment effects^ to the child. Hiis is 
possible because the parent is always, th>tre, providing developmental ^ continuity. 
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AEL hypotheslres that, in th« instance of the HOPE program, the enduring 
effects were a direct result not simply of chAnges in children's behaviors 
artd BklHii which- occurred during the period of their proyr am participation, 
or subsequently in son^e other manner as a direct" result of that participation 
but ratlier that the enduring effects shown resulted from increased parenting 
skills in the parents of the HOPE children. It is further hypothesised 
that the, skills gained by parents during their children's patticii>ation have 
continued to be used- in theii; child-rearing practices over the intervening 
years, and th^t the impact upon childrei> is most accu.ately thought oft/ V.^^ 
therefore, as resulting directly from an "ongoing parerttal treatment-". ' 

AEL postulated a series of very specific resulting hypotheses ±n its 
"Plan for a^l low-up Study of Parenting Effects Resulting from HOPE," 
svibmitted to NIB on Felftuary 18, 1978, pp. 13-15 (see; Appendix B for the 
full set of hypotheses). Essentially, these hypotheses focused on the" 
concept that participation in treatment conditions led parents to alter their 
own child-rearing practices and family interaction patterns and that, 
secondly, as a result, these parents also altered their concept of themselves 
.a. teaching ag^ts, their understanding of desirable -outcomes of parenting 
practices; and their ability and willingness to' seek alterriativd behavior 
strategies. The hypotheses there state that differences between treated 
and uhtreated parents' practices in these J»r«as are associated with 
differences in child development outcomes. , 

Research Deslcfn • < . 

I ■ . 

Ttim research design i^hich A£l is using focuses on the following Linkage / 
Model J . ' 



' HOPE 
Intervention 

- 4 ■ ■■ ' 



ChAnge>i in 
P4renting 



'Chang A 8 in Chi Id 
Development Resulting* 
In Altered School and 
Personal-Social BehAvlor 



Essentially, AEL postulat^es that two linkages can be istudted. Linkage 
1 is between the typ« of HOPE intejcvention and changes in parenting, while ^ 
Linjc«9^ 2 is between the changes in parenting emd the changes in child 
' developmeht. For Linkage 1, the independent yariab^Le is the various HOPE 
treatments (TV-HV-GE/ TV-HV, or Control)-, with the dependent variable being 
•ach of the four types of changes in parenting. Background variables such 
as social class, family size, etc., serve as intermediate or mediati^ig 
Variables • FCr Linkage 2, the independent variables will be the fqi^: changes 
in parenting, with the dependent variable^ being the various measures of 
child development, and with the same intermediate or mediating variables 
{with tile addition of the HOPE treatment). These relationships, which are 
the core of the design, can be displayed as follows? 



Level of Analysis 



Linkage 1 



r 



Classificttion of Variables 



Linkage ^ 



Independent 



' HOPE 
(TV-HV-GE, TV-HV, 
Control) 



Changes in Parent* 
ing 

k) child-rearing 
practice 



Intermediate- 
or Mediating 

Social Class 
Family Size 
Urban-Rural, 
etc*. 



HOPE 

Social Class 
Family Size 
Urban-Rural 
etc*. 



Dependent 



Changes in Parenting 

a) child-rearing^^ 
practices 

b) family interaction 
patterns 

c) role perception 

d) preparation of 
children for 
schooling 

Sc|iool attendance 

Social adaptation 

School grades 

Achievement test 
scores, etc* 



(continued) « 



M>vel ,pf Analy^jg .Clarification of Variables ' 

^ ■ Intermedia tcr , ^ - ^ 

Linkage 2 (continued) Independent- or Mediating Dependent 

\ * ■ • 

• ' b) family 

Ihtaractlon' 

patterns , 

c) role perception 

d) preparation of - I 
children for 

•chooling • - 

<- 

Clarke-Stewart Apfel (1978) have pointed out in their review of 
, parenting programs that the usual study design ds defective because it rests 
on ". 5^ .unfounded assumptions in the presumed chain of inference oA ivrtilch ^ 
parent. jBducat^on has been based:" ^ 

(. ■ ■ • " ' ' 

Progr^p Increased Changes in Gain in 

/ ^ pareptal — parental -^b- child 

curriciilmi. knowle<^ge behavior development ' 

and for which, the third link's connection to the sec^d lack^ eiupirlcal 
fupport (Clark4-St^w'ai't & Apfel, 1978, p. 96) / Tiye HOpE intervention design 
avol'ded Inclu'^on^^^e flav^d link, "Increased parental knowledge," by, 
•npi^Bizing^ ih^te^d ^- ^p^^j- approach to achieving "Changes in^ parental 

approach has been designated pa rent training , 
^lle the ffaw^S design has been called parent education (White & Others, 
1973;.. »«ii1%»> extensive review of program literature has shown that 
^•"^ measurable r^swlts, but parent education does not. 

^ A« de.ign/of^ ih^ HOPE s'tudy appears, therefore, to be a tighter one for 
Infere^itial purposes. ' ' . ' 



.^'0* th« approximately 600 chlldiren who were in one of the original thre* 
qtouf of the HOPE study, over 300 w^re relocated between 1975 and 1978 for 



contact nnd po»8ible participation by theirwelvea ^no their families in the 
study (Appendix>C) . The o^riginal selection of faaiiliea (1968-1971> "for- • 

participation in the attidy w«» accon\pllshed by contacting all famUief who' 

\ ■ '. . * ^. ' 

could be located within ^randomly-desigi^ated cells of a cToographic grid, 

Y 

which- wad superimposed on a map of four southern West Virginia counties 

(see preceding map) .■ » 

When the families were contacted, they were told about the experimental 

program and told that there would be th^,«e different versions of the program 

based on the design discussed above the treatments were TV. only, 

TV plus^ Rome visitor -HV, and TV plus HV plus group experlence--G^);. Families 
, wore told that If they agreed to par^icipn^te, their inclusion in one of the 

three program variations would be determined by chance. Approjtimately 95 , 
^rcent of the families originally contacted agreed to participate and were 

assigned r^)ndomly to one of the three conditions. 

> 

From the foregoing it wiH be evident that the original sample was 
selected to be representative ofja cross-section of Central Appalachian 
W«8t Virginia. Moreover, famillps were assigned randomly to treatments. 
Therefore, other than for possibly" differential attrition among the three 
groups between the original experiment and 1978-1979, the HOPE Follow-Up 
Study sample comfotms to the classipal design characteristics of a true 
•xperlment. The present study controls^ for any differential attrition which 
.may have occurred eunong the three groups. 

School Data Collection, and Analysis 

In cooperation with the tour county school s^rsfcems (Appendix D) i^ich 

'' ■ ' • 

the HOPE experimental and control children had attended, a comprehensive set 
of school data were compiled from school records for each identified child 

is 
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.(Appendix card, l-ll and 14) by Bchool personnel using AEL-prep«red fornyi,- 

Later, over 100 toachers completed the School Behavior" Checklist 
(Appendix F) on over 300 of the identified children. The Checklist data 
ver* add^d to th« other school data subsequently (Appendix E , cards 12-13 . 
for raw data, cards 15-16 for the Qieckllst scored after the methods of 
Appendix f) . ' 

Finally a special identifying record was created for each phild 
(Appendix E, .card 17) to link all of the school data tc^ various info^rma- 
tion sources available on the children's participation in the original ^ 
experiment. Special precautions were taken to preserve the ponf identiality , 
of all records by ^pu^ging children's names f^om their identifying record 
cards before the entire school data set was entered into disk-pack storage 
for subsequent computer analysis. The foregoing records comprise , an iden- 
tifiable subset of the HOPE Follow-Up Study which have been computer analyzed 
l}y analysis of variance and which will be analyzed further by multiple 
' regression meth^ prior to the end of FY 80 . Based on all of the schoolV 
fi^idings, which, compare HOPE experimental and control children, a report 
on -.chool outcomes" of HOPE will be submitted to UlE in 1980, o^sing transformed 
data for grades, attendance, ability, «nd achievement tests. 

P reliminary HOPE school findings. The children whose families received 
visitation were compared to the controls on major outcomes variables. 
The results suggest, first, that the experimental children were only . - 
one-half as likely as the controls to develop behavior disorders that 
l»«nlfe«ted themselves in the children's school behavior. These findings 
KS«^ based on .prevalence (epidemiologic) analysis of children classified 
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Into t^e coplmj or non-coping cells, of Uie model, presented in Appendix p, 
Th« validity of the Oieckliat for detedting behavior- disorders has been 
r«pQrtad previouejly (Johnaon, 1976) . 

What is p^ticularly striking about the above finding is that the 
prevalence of behavior disorders among the controls matches that of prior 
prevalence studies ( 35-40' percent) whith have m^A quite varied methods 
to establish. these rates. The rate among the HfcPE-treated children vas JnXy 
15-20 percent, on the other hand, suggesting tHat the intervention actually 
reduced by . 50 percent the usual rate of behavijbr disorders. 

Ejqperimental children, compared with con tjrols. were more personally 
organized and less depressed, as measured by ^ of the intrA-psychio 
scales of the School Behavior Checklist (Appendix y) . Taken together with 
the preceding findings, thesd results suggest strongly that the HOPE -treated 
thildren have experienced more favorable life adjustment up into their 
secondary school yeara. 

Experimental children were much lesrf likely than coA:rol children to 
have been placed in special education classes. Moreover, th6 former children 
were several tiroes- less likely to have been retained in grade (non-promotion) , 
during their elementary school careers. Once more using an epidemiology 
model to interpret these data, it seems clear-, that the HOPE-treated children 
were much less likely to become official school or academic casualties. 
From this it can further be inferred that HOPE was not only a cost e^ffectlve 
means of early education— its posj; benefits have continued to accrue throughout 
the children's school careers, thereby generating savings for taxpayers while 
enhancl'ny the well-^being of the children themselvfes. ' 

In the area of academic achievement the results are equally differentiating 



betvi^n the gro*,p«. on standard nchlevcmont tests completed In gradcrt, Uiree 
and six, the control children were examined In relation to locally-derived 
norma-to establish, an apt>roprlat« reference group for these non-urban 

ft ' ' 

children. On all achievement measures the control children tended to 
functlop around, t-he 50th percentile for local norms. This conslatent set 
of findings suggests that the control children are (as would be expected 
from the origin*! sampUng procedures) a representative sample of their 
- respective county, school systems. 

Within tiie preceding frame of reference, experimental and control 
children's achievement test scores were compared in stanaard score forrii 
(available only /or national and- state nonfts) . In these comparison^, for 
the vast majority of analyses performed, the experimental children's mean 
achievement scores consistently ran about one standard deviation above 
the achievement scores for the control children.. The entire design of the^ 
study suggests once more that the learning performance of the experimental 
children in school has been afTected throughout their elementary , school 
years. ^ 

School grades lihow a similar overall tendency, thus Adding to an 
internally consistent pattern of findings that spans quite varied data 
sources (i.e., the School Behavior Checklist, school archival records of 
retention-ln-grade and su^ihl educaUon class placement, standard 
achievement test results, and teacher assigned grades). These findings 
persuasively suggest that there is an "on-going* treatijient, " since, accord- 
ing to a substantial body of literature, non-home-or±etited preschool 
•f facts tend subsequently tp "wash out" (Bronfenbrenn^r, 1974). The 
HOPE FolloV-Up Study design, howevet, will subsequently «upply a more 
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definitive test of tJ.o "on-goirx, trbhUnex.t" hypothesis vi« comparisons ' 
to be nvado of parents who received home visitation assistance and those who 
did not, /plus via comparisons of younger siblings of experimental and 
6ontrol children. , h , 

gjg«i?g^-«tign_gAJ!iii^^ st udy 

^ TWO parent interview measures were to be developed and validated during 
1978-1979. The measures will be described first, followed by the validation 
study, -me distinction between direct and indirect measvures focuses on the 
self -referential aspect of the interview situation. The direct measure asks 
parents to talk about themselves, their families and their children,' Tlie 
indirect measure asks parents to tell stories analyzing the contents of 
fictional drawings that depict important developmental issues involving 
children of different "ages. ^ 

/■ 

Ill^oJ^^^nt^J^ryi^. First a theoretical position was developed 
on a child stage-related dimension of parenting behavior, -nils preparatory 
wotk was begun early in 1977 when a preliminary survey of literature turned 
up neither theory nor measures which might serve this purpose. (See also a 
brief discussion of this theoretical work in AEL's FY80-FV82 Proposal: pp. 
VI-25 and VI-26.) A subsequently-appearing review of published family 
measures strongly confirmed AEL's conclusion that this measurement develop- 
ment WAS a necessary beginning step (Straus s Brown, 1978). That is, 
only for trus^ and autonomy are there any measures in this compendium which 
purport to measure parental effects upon these characteristics, and these 
nwasures would not be well -suited to use with parents from .the HOPE Study^^ 
■«1?le. Further, there is no measure that deals with parental "generativity" 
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or .v.n with parental fostering of industry, initiative or Identity develop- 
ment in their children. 

An interview measure of parental generativiW was^, accordingly, developed 

' * \ • : ' 

(Transmlt^d in PY79) . Rather than describing it ftere, th^ reader is referred 

to the work already completed for further informatlQp \n interviewer trainino 

and intf^iew administration and on the various parental dimensions wliich can 

be scored from the interview. 

After an irv^ial jpilot tfesting, the interview inquiry regarding "teaching 
and learning' wasW/ied to its present form. Tf.ereafter, data were collect*,d on 
a special validation subsample from among the HOPE sample. The subsample 
is described later below. The present scoring system was developed and 
refined on sample protia^ls while the validation subsample interviews 
.jwere being conducted. 

V 

\ 

Preliminary results' from using the rating system suggest that satis- 
^ factory inter-rater reliabilities will be achieved for all categories. 
It can also be anticipated, based on prior use of very similar scoring 
categories with similar child protocbl materials, that scales can l^e 
formed by psychometric procedures from the Individual item (Individual 
picture story) ratings, and that these scales will demonstrate reasonably 
high Internal consistency coefficients (see related work which suggests 
this in Paul, 1979) . ^ 

A very preliminary, small- sample analysis of parent generativity 
scores (sum of trust, autonomy, initiative, industry and identity 
•cores) from the validation subsample revealed that parents with higher 
g«ieratlvltj^ scores have children who are more likely to be coping as 
opposed to non-coping (see Appendix F) . it further appeared that parental 
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fostering of trust mado an ospocially major Contribution to the ovetvill gene- 
' rativity scor^aa. All of these ratings nj*o performed "blind" as to the child' 
. status as copihg/non-coping or HOPE/non-HOPE , so the results ji^ere iioi 

Influenced by rater knowledge* oi^ child status. 

A 

Tlie scoring and cbmputor analysis of all Indirect Parent Interview 
records for the validation subsample were completed. Subsequently,- if Itejns 
(pictures) can be, eliminated from the series on the basis of item analysis, 
this will be accomplished also. IjxAhe meanwhile, interview data were 
c|i»thered on the overe!ll balance of the HOPE Follow-Up Study parent sample 
using the present ^version of the measure; this was to permit completion of 
all related interview data gathering before the end of 1979. 

PAL^^X^^J^^}}^^^^:^^::^- The development of a direct parent measture • 
proceeded in a very similar manner to that of the; indirect parent measure , 
beginning in- 1977. The better interviews of this type, had often been used in 
in-depth studies of seimples that differed gr.eatly from the HOPE parents, 
so these needed to be adapted to our population and pretested l^efore bein^ 
used in the validation study. 

The subscales of the direc^t Interview were borrowed, for comparability, 
from rf variety of well-researched instruments (e.g., achievement and aspira- 
tion-related roeasures^f^^e Crandalls and their associates at the Fels 
Research Institute; Melvin Kohn's measure of parental values; the High/ 
Scope "Cognitive Home Environment Scale" adapted from Wolf's and Dave's 
work; Pumroy's "Maryland Parent Attitude Inventory;" Rotter's scale of 
Internal ity~externality; Brogan & Kutner's new sex-role scale; and an 
extensive set of demdgraphic questions developed for AEL by a sociologist 
who specializes In the demography of Appalachia— to which AEL ^taff added 

w 

Of 
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brl«f section, to a«k parents about 'their child's personality and health, 
parental life-role orientation, methods of discipline, etc.). 

Following pre-. testing, the Direct Parent Interview was revised extensively. 
>^fter it had been administered to the validation subsample and these records 
had been rated and coded, it was also possible to eliminate several other 
items because: they produced no variance, they elicited very minimal responses, 
or they produced responses which could not be coded or rat«»d. The resulting 
revised version of the Direct^measure was used therefore to interview the 
balance of thu overall sample. " 

Inter-rater reliabilities for the scales retained appear to be within 
£.cceptable llinits. Whenever > these are notably low, this appears to be the 
result of the scales i)eing exceptionally short. upon con^)letion of the 
validation study analyses, no further items or parts of this interview > 
needed to be deleted. The validation study of this measure will "be reported 
duri^ng 1980, based on the interviews of all remaining parents in^^the HOPE 
study sample. 

Interview validation study . The previously discussed interview measures V 
have been validated by the criterion groups method. From the overall sample 
of children, a subsample of 34 copers and 34 non-copers were selected to 
represent criterion groups successful and unsuccessful child outcomes. 
Selection was accomplished by a combination of multivariate analysis method^^ 
discriminant analysis md hierarchical grouping. Of the 68 children from 
the school sample, 51 could be located by plijice of residence. Of the 5l 
located, parents of 34 could be interviewed within the time limits set 
for completion of the validation study; others of these have since been 
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Interviewed or will be interviewed l,ater, during 1979^ 

All interviews were conducted in tHe families ' homes by local persons 
trained by A£L. Interviewers typically ^eld a.roaster^B degree in the aocial 
or behavioral sciences. 'Attempts were made to Interview b6th parents, but^ 
of the 34 families only 8 fathers consented to be interviewed; one of these' ^ 
fathers was an only parent. In keeping with Appalachian preferences and 
folkways, mothers were itite'^vieweS by a female interviewer and fathers by a 
male interviewer. All interviews were recorded on battery-^peratM cassette 
recorders for subsequent transcription. Before any interview was commenced, 
• parents had their memories refreshed regarding Project HOPE and were properly 
apprised of thfe sti^y'd purposes,' the issue of confidentiality, .theil: right 
not to participate to refuse to answer particular questions, and similar 
"protection of human subjects" matters. It was during this preparatory 
phase thai*, eight families (of the 51 families .located) refused to participate. 

■ 

These refusals came from three families of experimental children ahd five 
of control children. ^ , 

The interviewer conducting the interviews and the raters scoring the 
protocols were not informed of whether the participants were pa/ents of coping 
or non-coping children nor to which HOPE condition the children had originally 
been assig^ned. This facf kept the principal investigator from balancing 
completely the numbers of cases represented in the criterion comparison 
groups,, as indicated below. 

Of the 34 families^ interviewed for this phase of the study, 20 were 
familie. pf copers and 14 of non-copers; 21 had received home visitation- 
and 13 had TV only; and of the children 15 vere males and 19 females. 
Although parents of non-copers compared to copers were slightly less 
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^ likely toMve been represented aanong ^ completo<J interviews, they w^re 
not over-represented in the refusal group. 

coded data, from the full sample are still in the" process of being key- 
^ punched. A« Boon as this preparation is completed, parents of cciping ' 
children will be compared with parents^^f non-coping" chlld:en by using 
analysis of variance to examine each of the v^iriables scored in the 
Direct and Indirect Parent Interview. lt.ose variables were considered 
potentially useful for the balance of the HOPE Study which differentiate 
between the parent groups corresponding to the two criterion groups of 
children, in accordance wiUj directional hypotheses about the variables' 
respective meanings (e.g., parents of coping children should be higher on 
"geherativity,vetc.). Thfese analyses will occur during 1980 . 

P£eE«£ation_of^^ 

TWO child ln^«rvl,ws «r« being. u,ed" to parallel the two parent inter- ' 
views, one indirect and one direct. Moreover, parallel dimensions are 
covered in maw. instances between the corresponding parent ,nd child inter- 
view measures. This approach will pennit a variety of theoretically «ia 
methodologically l„,pK>rtant questions to be raised concerning the co.t»,ra- 
bllity of conclusions reached from direct versus indirect data types and 
) free, par'ental report versus child report-all when the criteria of interest 
•r. key variables from among a cc«prehensivi set o/ school outcomes (see 
in Appendix E) . ^ese same measures will be used in conducting the "younger 
.ibllngs- portion of the overall stuly. Interviewing of nearly all the HOPE 
.«»ple- children with these measures was completed during -1979, \ but the' \ 
•n.ly... will B. completed in PY 80 and reported as indicated ' in the FY80 
proposal, interviewing of the sibling, of a subsample of the HOPE sample 
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will be carried out during 1980. * I 

Indirect child interview . ' AEL Bolected for this weaaure the Tasks of 
Einfe)tional Developinent (T.E.D.) Test whicji^was developed and i^mod on a ■ 
predominantly urban sample (Cohen & Weil/ 1971^ 1975). Gotts arjd Paul 
have carried out considbrable further psychometric development of the T.E.D., 
using an Appalachian-like sample of elementary school children in rural Indi- 
ana. (Paul, 1979). No additional validation of the T.E.D. appears to be 
necessary, so the T.E.D. ^has been used in the standard manner. it is being 
scored using botli Cohen and Weil's and Gotts and Paul's scoring systems- 
Nevertheless, it was administered first to the validation study sample. 
Furthermore, AEL and T.E.D. Associates are collaborating currently in a 

reanalysis of the original T.E.D. normative d?>ta tp further refine Gotts and 

Q 

Paul's psychometric approach to deriving overall dimensionalized scores ^om 
the T .E.D. These refinements will be used with the HOPE Follow-Up sampl^ when 
, sumijlng the T.E.D. item ratings ai\d rankings into overall scale scores. 



Direct ch ild interview. Because an extensive djsgree of comparabl^lity 
I was desired between the constructs measured by the .Direct Parent Interview 
and the Direct Child Interview, and because there were often no child 
measures parallel to the parent instruments from which AEL derived the various 
parts of its Direct Parent Interview, an entirely new child measure had to 
be prripared. This work was accomplished by the Assistant Director in con- 
sultation with the Principal Investigator. 

The completed child measure (Appendix G) was pretested aijd was, 
thereafter, administered to children of the HOPE validation sanple. Th^ 
value of the parts of this measure, for differentiating between coping and 
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non-coping groups of children rem^lnn fco bo tested in the s^e manner 

for the two parent measures. Nevertheless, it has been used wiU.out r^vi. 

•ion with nearly all of eTie remaining/sample children. 



Children were interviewed at school during the school year to reduce 
Btaff travel. Parental permission slips were transmitted to the building 
^ principals on these oacasions. During the sununer, ch^^ldren were inter- 
viewed at home. All child interviews were preceded by a , full "protection 
^ of human subjects" explanation/ as with the parents. In addition, both 
parent and child consent were obtained before proceeding wi^ the child 
interviews. The great majority of children whose parents completed inter- 
views have themselves agreed to complete interviews. 

Cage^S tudies and Study of Younger Sibling s ' ' ^ 

A one-day intensive study will be completed of all families in the 
Interview validation study who will consent to participate. Those who 
refuse or are otherwise unavailable will be replaced by random selection 
from among other families having the same characteristics, i.e. / providing 
for an in-depth contrastive analysis of family correlates of having 
coping versus non-coding children and of ^participating in the home- 
oriented treatment versus control.. 

'In both the family case studies and the sibling studies, a minimum of 
15 cases (families, siblings) will I?e sought to represent each of the 
contrastive groups mentioned above. All of the case studies data will be 
gathered and analyzed during 1980 ♦ 
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Pr e view: Conducti ng f ami ly case studies . The family case studies wilT f \ 
Involve, in addition to the prior interviews, a one-day Intensive study in ^'i/^-^' 
the home with children present during at least the after-school hours. (h ^h'f^ 
Dr. James McGeever, AEt anthropologlrft and ethnographer, has suggested using f% 
; Oscar Lewis's approach to Uiis, altliough Lewis's documentation of procedures 
is not sufficiently specific for us to replicate his methods,. 

Vrhe Principal Investigator has previously used the conioint-family 
interview method in a longitudinal study to examine inter-genera tidnal 
patterns of family interactions, communication, initiation-reception of 
Initiation, evaluative reactions, inclusion-exclusion, and similar variables 
Thi# method will be applied in 'the context of the one-day visit, for one 
«ivd one-half to two hou^s when children and parent (s) are both present. The 
conjoint interview portion will include a common set of specific focal topics 
and issues which will be introduced to all the case study families in order 
to obtain a somewhat comparable "universe of discourse" across families. 
These topics will be taken from among those already covered in the direct 
interviews with ghild and parent and from amcmg interview topics previously 
found by Douvan and Adelson Qgee) to be of interest to younger «teen- 
agers. iThe purpose, however," will be less to examine new 'con tent than to 
observe and record on audio-dassette the sequenc^a and patterns of inter- 

■4 

action and who is involved in what ways. 

Second, the problem solving techniques developed by Shure and Spivack 
in their research (Shure and Spivaok, 1978) will be adapted for inclu- 
sion within tlie conjoint interview, u#ing content previously used by these 
authors. In addition to Shure and Spivack 's tneMiods of analysis,, an attempt 
will be made to obtain,, through this technique, -family interaction data 
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%#hich wiU indiyata the level of cognitive strategies used in problem solving 
and who models these. Robert Gagn^'s (1970) reasonably well articulated 
hierarchical level, of learning theory and the University of Southern California's 
-structure of intellect" model will be used h^^ for developing a 

reliable codiiiy system for "level of cognitive Jstrategies" used in p^blem 
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Third, the case study field investigator (s) will be trained to pursue 
" classicaiv inquiry methods of social casework home visits regarding living 

arrangement.., rituals, routines, use of indoor and outdoor space, duties and 
^ role performances, physical state of the home and its occupants, and so forth. 
:^,r;v.Gap8 and leads from the original interviews of parent (s) and child will be 
^ followed up at this time. The field investigator (s) will also be trained ' 

- 0y ; . to observe the rhythm and pacing of events and to move with these, including 

the encouragement of natural movement from one area to another and one event 
'^f<Ar another. 

' • '^VM^' Throughout the family case study, the field investigator will be asked 
H to assume afi much of a participant-observer role as is feasible-neither 
• /^controlling the situatioti completely nor fading totally into the l^ackground 

■ '^"^ Qbserve. From this vantage point, the investigator will try to understand, 
vi jrlew events through the participants' eyes, to come away prepared to 
%l ' T^^"^^ accurately what these peoplfe are about, from their point of view, 

■ including what they emphasize or give importance in their lives. As observer, 
^^n^'tig^itor willtalso be alert to what they ignore, omit ojrleave out-- 
V^*l attempt -to assess whether these omissions are affectively charged 

^'^^^K^.y!?^}^^ events or are matters in long ingralne^habit., preference. 
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Fourth, the inv8tlgatJ!^(a) will b« trained to observe tiie vxse of 
personal space a.ul body language, including poBsible use of proxemic 
behavior notation (H«ll, 1963). A. an adjunct to this, the Kinetic Fam~ 
ily Drawings clinical procedure (Burns & Kaufman, 19-70) will be pilot 
tented ^3 a ix^ssiblo adju,.ctive procedure either fo^ directly gathering 
oa.e study data or for stimulating discussion by the family members of use 
of personal space, family interaction, roles, etc. The help of an expert 
ethnographer will be used in integrating these procedures into a one-day • 
intensive study wh^ch overcomes the meU^odological problem central to such 
studies: lack of documentation of raetliods. 

M£eYAevi__S^^ Subjects for the younger siblings 

study will come first from this case'study pool of families. Tl,is sample 
will, however, need to be supplemented by additiohal selections, because 
m«ny HOPE children in the case study sample will turn but not to have ' 
younger siblings. It.ese additional selections will be made at random 
from among younger 'siblings whose older brothers or sisters are coping/ 
non-coping, and so forth, to permit constrastive analysis. School data 
Will be collected for the younger siblings who are selected, following 
the procedures used for the basic overall HOPE sample, andSy using the 
same data collection forms (Appendices e and f) . The gathering of 
interview data from younger siblings has already been discussed. Finally, 
it will be necessary to re-ask parents of the "younger siblings" a few 
direct interview questio^ns which they previously had answered with specific 
reference to the HOPE-partici|J^nt child only. 

Regional Parenting Surveys 
The Regional Parenting Surveys work during 1978-1979 included 
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(a) organizing the interdisciplinary Childhood and Parenting Advisory Task 
Forcei (b) planning for the base sample survey; (c) planning the model 
parenting program survey; {d) developing data collection instruments 
for use in connection with a and b; (e) starting to gather data from the 
base san^ile; and, /f) review of parentiny programs. ^ 

Ojlldhoo d and Parenting Task Force ' 

i 

t, 

The con^KJsition and functioning of this group* is adequately described 
in Appendix H. Appendix H was a deliverable under this grant. During 1979 
the individual state groups emanating from this effort have made considerable 
progress. In two states there are novr active planning groups, and some level 
of ongoing discussion has been fostered in four states. Task Force members 
hj^Vo personally identified model programs in six states and have assisted 
AEL staff in making contacts for the base S2unple survey. 

Planning for the Base Sample Surve y 

A stratified random procedure, modified by some purposive sampling 
considerations is beii^g ufifcd for this study. The intent is to select 
counties representative of the major intra-state variations of each of 
AEL's seven member states. These %thin-state "natural regions" have 
to^do with not only economic, social and g«|>ographic factors, but are 
also matters of group identity, regional history and folklore. They are 
considered important for this study because these variations affect life 
circumstances, parenting practices and attitudes, and the delivery of 
•ocial services such as parenting programs and services. 

Identification of these regions was accomplished by A pooling of two 
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typ«» of dAta. One .ource was the 1970 c«nau» data by county for each of the 
•even state*. The other source was a series of informal interyiews with 
natives of the respective states to explore the phenomenplogy of within- 
s't^h^variations. The regions which delved from^the analysis of these data 

then became the units froin which the sj^ple counties were drawn. ^ Within 
each imlt every county was given an equal cliance of being selected. In some 
cases, however, it was necessary to combine regions before sampling. This was 
due to budgetary constraints, that is, the necessity 0f keeping the total 
number of counties to be studied within a reasonable limit. 

Although information has been collected for all states, the final samp- 
ling procedures are being accomplished state by state. Immediately following 
the drawing of the sample counties in a particular state, the initiation of 
contacts begins at the state' and at the county levels. This beginning stag^ 
in setting up the research has been accomplished in four states and Is 
underway in a fifth. It Will be completed for all seven states during igeo. 

•me counties sele^tcid within the states can be combined for statistical 
analysis to represent states, the total Region, or meaningful subregions 
across the states, according to these principles: (a) metropolitan counties 
(SMSA*s), (b) Appalachian rural,''i^d (c) non-Appalachian rural. 

Ihe Model Parenting Progr^^ns survey;, A Prev iew 

A second compo/ient of the Regional Parenting Surveys is a study of mode^ 
.parent programs located throughout the seven states. These may occur any- 
where' within the states. Ihey will include ^th established programs that 
are working well and soon-to-be-inauguratod programs that hold promise of 
b«coining •WJel" programs. Approximately two programs will be studied 
for each state, making a total of fourteen. Selection of th«s« rt>od«l 
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parenting progrAin» will be based onj 

(a) recorwondations by men^bers of our AdvlHory Task Force repiosenting 
the »ttven states and 

(b) a research interest in looking at programs representing the widest 
range of variation on the following six dimensions: 

(1) -Programs th«t focus on educating parents versus those that 

emf^asize training parents, 

(2) An emphasis on different roled or functions of parents, 

(3) Qrjontation to prevention/Jiuman development versus orientation 

/ toward correction/amelioration of problems, 

t 

(4) Variation in target population, , 
(51 Degree of comprehensiveness of goals or purposes, 

(6) View of client as autonomous and resourceful versus view of 
client as helpless victim of the system. (See Appendix A 
which further describes and illustrates these variations.) 
After selection of programs to be studied, program personnel will be 
contacted by AEL and by state Task Force representative (s) . Program 
personnel's cooperation and participation will be solicited. Contact will 
b* maintained by phone and certain preliminary kinds of information requested 
by mail, m Fall, 1979, An in-depth exploratory study was carried out 
With program personnel. Most interviews will be accomplished by telephone.' 
Exceptions will be those programs nearby or those close enough to a base 
8an«)le survey county so that a site visit is feasible. In any case, 
detailed information about each program will be obtained. Based on these 
data, in-depth evaluation studies and a few field experlmen^ will be 
designed in FY 81 and beyond. All exploratory data gathering will be 
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coinplot«d in 1980, and data analyses will b« carried out« 
^ Hie preliminary studies of the model programs in 1980 enphaslre 
obtaining basic descriptive InJ'orwation on. (a) sponsorship auspices 
or sources of funding, (b) key personnel and their duties, (c) persons to 
whom AEL will relate in future contacts (i.e., for relationship building), 
(d) target population (s) served (agoa of clionto, ages of their children, 
kinship or relationship to children, SES, geographic locations, race, 
ethnicity, and such), (e) program characteristics (what is being done, how 
contacts 'are initiated and terminated, duration of services, methods and 
materials being used, patterns of staffing used in relation to particular 
duties (e.g., paraprofessional , professional) ', (f) specific goals (Intended 
outcomes of program or service), (g) follow-up Kovided after termination of 

contact, (h) kinds of evaluation practiced, (i) program's views of Uieir 
Wasurable impacts on ti.e community, (j) available data on characteristics 
of drop-outs or evidence of the clients with-^om they are most successful, 
and, (k) possible available information on cost-effectiveness. During FY 81 
and beyond the foregoing preliminary l»forr.ia tlon will be expanded by gather- 
ing data from other sources (parents, etc.). Attempts will be made, using the 
combination of information provided by items 4-6 above, to classify each 
program relative to the system developed in Appendix A. 

Base^gamp le Survey pa^ta Collection Instrunwnts 

These data gathering instruments were designed for collection from 
two main data sources: 1) mainly parents of third graders and 2) agencies. 

s 

Parent Interviews . Parents are being interviewed in fiv« states and 
are con\pleting questionnaires in two states regarding the following areas: 
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(a) Demograptiic. Age of parents, ages of children, alze of family, 
education, occupation, roaidontial mobility, reliqlon, family 
compoaition (Hingle parent, nuclear, reconstituted, etc. ) . 

AttUudes, KxperienccB, Needs (related to being a parent), e.g., 
expectations vs. reality, deflnltlo^i of a "good", parent, role 
models In pare^ntlng, attitudes toward or problems related to 
children at different stages of develoi^men t, all significant 
adults in child's litb (par ticiivints in parenting), sense of 
control over kind of adult Uiat child will become. 

( c ) Awaronesj 

Available in County. e.g., persons, groups, or organizations 
outside tl\e family who help with the job of being a parent; kind 
of help one would like to have available; sources to whom parent 
has tuined or would turn in Uie case of certain "typical" pro- 
blems (in areas of hoalUi , ^learning, social-emotional development); 
utilization of programs/services (how did it turn out?) . 

(d) S oci al N etwork , e.g., events of past week (month) in relation to 
persons parent cfaipe in contact with, talked to, whether kin/non- 

, kin, service personnel professionals gr otJ\er. 

h5iS}}SY/l^<^^^^_Jorm. The form used to canvass parenting programs and 
services examines the following areas: 

(a) Name, Location, History ^ 

(b) Sponsor, Funding Soiurce 

(c) Staff (qualifications, responsibilities) 

(d) Target Ropulation (criteria) 

(e) Clients (numbers, paths by which they come to the program, time 
invested) 

(f) i^rogram/Service (what exactly is being done; v^at methods and 
materials are used) 

(g ; Purposes, Goals (short--temi, long-term) 
(h ) Informal Assessment ^ 
(1^- Plans for Future 

(j) Cooperative or Collaborative Contacts (i.e., with other family- 
serving agencies) . 
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Base Sample Survey Dat a Gathering 

Approximately forty ivironts per county will be interviewed in their 
homes by Summer, 1900. A canvass is also being performed, in the 35 counties 
where the. families reside, of available parenting prograir© and services. 

An analysis was made of existing programs for parents to determine how 
these programs might be classified to provide an overall structure for viewing 
contemporary parei>ting programs and resources. The descriptive report result- 
ing from this has been delivered to NIE (1979 deliverable) and was distri- 
buted to members of the Qiildhood and Parenting Task Force (see Appendix a ) . 

Related Completions Work 

This work consisted of tlir.ee minor ongoing activities related t^o the 
prior development by AEL of the "Aids to Early Learning." First, the summa- 
tive evaluation data from the field test of the materials were reanalyzed to 
determine whether differential patterns of curriculum usage led to differing 
measured outcomes. The conclusion was that the data were not sufficient to 
this purpose. Therefore, arrangements are being made through the publisher 
of the "Aids to Early Learning" to negotiate for additional data gathering 
at «ome of the publisher's adoption sites. 

Second, AEL has now completed the necessary computer analyses of the 
Appraisal of Individua l Development (AID) Scales validation study to proceed 
in preparing a second edition of the User's Manual during igso. 

Third, AEL was to have prepared a manual to accompany the Appalachia 
Preachool Test (APT) of Conceptual Development . The need to do this, however. 
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%«. obviated when the Educational Testing Seirvico (ETS) requested permission 
to place thft APT in its Teat Collection and, thereby, to make it available 
to potential users. AEL thereupon assembled the existing documentation on the 
APT, organized it with a brief cover document, and transmitted it to the ETS 
Collection in 1979. • 

f 

) 

/ Staff Recruitment and Development 

Staff recruitment and staf f^ development progressed well as the above- 
outlined work has moved ahead. One staff vacancy has been filled with a full 
professor-level family-school sociologist. Dr. Mary Si.ow. Using additional 
funds that were provided by NIE and AEL's Board specifically for this purpose, 
AEL-ijegan recruiting for one additional doctoral level researcher In the home- 
school-community relations area. Pending the ^election of this new professional' 
staff member, AEL had selected as a temporary employee. Dr. Kamla Paul, to assist 
with analysis of parent interview records plus quantitative analysis. During 
. Fall, 1979, a decision was made to defer further the hiring of the additional 
doctoral level researcher, based upon specific provisions of the contract letter ' 
from the NIE which continues support of this research program past 1979. >inally, 
AEL selected, as a post-doctoral fellow in parenting research Dr. Linda Higginbotham, 
who is ^ recent graduate of the University of Tennessee, Knoxville. Dr. Higginbotham 
worked with the Program staff throughout 1979. 

The preceding facts are cited to highlight these p<^ints« (a) resea'rch staff' ' 
capacity has been augmented as recommended; (b) the Program staff Is more quali- 
fied today than whan current work began, and, (c) the full potential of this 
• taff to be productive will predictably increase further throughout FY80 - Fy82. 
ThBBB increases in staff capacity have, moreover, been accomplished concurrently 
with increases, through staff development, in AEL's ability to address the 
practical issues of assisting communities' and their schools to support parents' 
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involvement in their children's learning and developn>ent , to evaluate 
local efforts, to plan for the future, etc. The completion of the HOPE 
Follov^llp Study and the Regioi^l Parenting Surveys vill add further to ^ 
AEL's capacity in ternis of both r>ew knowledge and new skills-. Hius; the 
^ overall potential value to the Region of- the Childhood and Parenting 
Research Program has increased demonstrably since AfiL began planning this 
work early in 1977. 

Major Dissemination Activities and Products 

/■' 

The work performed under the 1978-1979 grant resulted in a number of 
dissemination activities plus products. Appendix A to this ^inal report 
is one such product: Gotts, E. E. , Spriggs, A. M. , Sattes, B. D. , Reyi^ 
Malor^^Proaran^d^ It has been dlss«ninated 

(a) regionally through the Childhood and Parenting Task Force, (b) to ^ 
national R & d performers through a special interest group within AERA 
and CEDaR, and (c) to selected individuals at the request of NIE staff, 
SEA staff, et«. The report is intentionally made a part of this final ' 
report in the anticipation that NIE will submit this report to ERIC, and 
it will, thereby, become more widely available. 

Other dissemi^tion activities and products of the past 18 months 
are summarized below as a series of discrete entries. Annotation is 
Included, as necessary, to indicate the relationship of the various ,^ 
activities to prior or ongoing work by AEL. 

• Gotts, E. E. & Higginbotham, L. A. The Appalachian Child. Children 
j^^^^^^^^-^^^'^- press. (Synthesizes prior research bfiF^ 
and others on young Appalachian children and interprets for practitioners.) 

rhiT^H^i^^;/* ^""^-'^^^m Effects df a Home-Oriented Preschool Program ^ 

Childhood Education , in press, (Reports for practitioners prelLnlry 
findings from the validation portion of the HOPE Pollow-Up Study!) 
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t.-!h . , * A. M. Mediating the Impact of Competency 

Testinq on E^rly Childhcv^d Fducntlon. |ow^.t. in Toachiiui and Learn- 
Sumn^er, 1970, ^ (3), 10-17. (Kolfc^Te-^To-lTa^^ 

l^Tl T""^"^ competency testing nK>vomont, in a ntylo oriented to early 
childhood practitioners.) " eaxxy 

(110PE''m^'*''^^*n^''^:''''n^?"''' ^^^'^t^^y' Home-Oriented Preschool Education 
(HOPE- II . In p. C. Daltzell et al, A_Search_for P otential New Follow- 
^_rpush_ Approach 

^XO^KjlLi^^ill^^hos. Cambridq., Mass.: I^^TK^^^^^^U^^:^^ 

on an extension of Home-Oriented Preschool Education: HOPE-I, to meet 

^du^^t^rr^HOpL^i:;:^'^^""'"" o^ject^ves u.rongh Home-Oriented Primary 

culLT^\^l\I:^^i\■''^l^^"' ''^^^^^ ' '^'^^i^' system c3f Multi- 

5^5l£L_?^- NewY^rk: Psychological 
Cori>oratron, 1977, 1978. In JourmU_of_ScliK.o^^ in press (Consi- 

ders tl.e accomplishments and li^^Uali^i^T^Il^^T^^^^ p 
94-142 s provisions and in relation to contempor^Tchool practice.) 

^ regional institution of higher education, com- 
pleted arrangements to create a permanent videocassette archive of 
Around the Bend _ exper imeiital television series that was used as one treat- 
ment comi>onent in the HOPE experiment (1968-1971). ihe archive, which will 
be situated at the Marshall University, Huntington, WV, will n.ake the series 

in^'LSirr'" f ^' ^"^^'^^'^ ^^^'^ ^^^^^-^ educatlL and ' 

instructional systems technology students. 

• Gotts, E. E. & McAfee, O. Parental Influences ifi the Life of a Child 
Conference session presented to the National Association for the Education' « 
of Young Children (NAEYC) , Atlanta, 1979. (Presented HOPE Pol low-Up S^udy 
instrimients and findings.) ouuuy 



# • Prepared ^d org^^nized necessary documentation and then entered the 
^e^gjl^^^^i^^^ Development into tl^ Educ^- 

to oualifleH ^'^'^ collection, therebj; ^king it ^Callable 

CO quajLiried persons* 

• Gotts, E. E. Improving Basic Education Skills of Appalachian Children ' 
Paper presented to tl.e Appalachian Regional Commission (^C) Conference on 

Raising a New Generation in Appalachia," Ashville, NC, 1978. (Also served 
as a panelist/facilitator, helping to develop an action agenda on basic 
education for action by the Region's governors through ARC.) 

ry.i^AT^^'^'J'' ^' """^^ "^^^^ ^^^^y Learning" with Young Handicapped 

^s^'St;n,Tc?:i979." ^"'^ National* Education Association (NE^^ 

• Gotts, E. E. Participated in conference at the Learning Research aikj 
Development Center (LRDC) , Pittsburgh, 1979, on the state of the art of 
basic skills education relative to school improvement. 



• Gotts, E. E. The Training of Intolllgonctf 'as a Component of Early 
Interventions: Past, Present and Future, Joj^rn al of Specia l Education 
in press . (Kepc^rts on the effects of the HOPE oxporimenr^Tinwt 

of child ability level.) 

• Snow, M. B. Parent Intorvie<sr Schedule. Base Sample Survey, Regional 
Parenting Surveys. Charleston, WV: Appalachia Educational Laboratory, 

• Snow, M. B. £iiry_oy__c^J:ar€n^ Charleston, WV: 
Apixilachia Educational Laboratory, 1979. (Instrument for studying avail- 
able services m coimmmi t ici; participating 'in Uio Regional Parenting Sur- 
veys . ) * • ^ 

• Singh, R., Sattes, B. D. & Gotts, E. E. . Direct Parer^j ^KT Interview. 

Charleston, WV: Appalachia Educational Laboratory, 19787~( Inter vi'i^ 

used in HOPE Fol low-Up Study.) 

• Gott£-. E. E. Indirect^ Parent Tntorvicw . Quirleston, WV: Api^lachia 
Educational I^oratory, 1978. (Interview based on "parenting" theory and 
used in HOPE Follow-Up Study to examine -parental "generati vity" and otlier 
categories • / 

' * ^" ^ f'^"!/ K. Manual fo r Rating Indir ect Parent Interview. 

Charleston, WV: Api^alachia Educational laboratory, 1979. " 

• Spriggs, A. M. Direct Child Interview . a^arlelton, m: Appalachia 
Educational Laboratory, 1979. (Used in HOPE Follow-Up Study to obtain, 
child data parallel to parent data from the Direc t Parenting Interview .) 

• Gotts, E. E. & Paul K. Tasks of EmotioVial Development ( TED) Test 

aackgrottnd and Supplemental Validity l^^^rm^tion. Charles tonTwv^ 

Api^alachia Educational laboratory, 1979. (Presentation of a new scoring 
system being used with the TED Test in the HOPE Follow-Up Study.) 



• Paul, K. A Study of Interrelationships of Cognitive, Affec tive, and 

Sclf-Coinccpt De velopments in Young Children . Doctoral Pi s.^^rt^ts r.n/" 

Indiana University, Bloomlngton, 1979. (Validation study of the new TED 
Test scoring system being used by ARL.)., 

• Provided training in use and scoring of the Indirect Parent Interview 
to sociology graduate students at Marshall University, Huntington, WV, and" 
to pre<3octoral interns in clinical psychology in the West Virginia Univer- 
sity Modica^^ Schxxjl's Program in Behavioral Medicine, Charleston, WV. 
(Training by E. E. GOtts and L. A. Higginbotham was designed (a) to study 
how effectively these users cx>uld use the scoring system, (b) to modify 
the scoring to fit these "field" conditions, and (g) to disseminate use 

of the instrument. The scoring procedure wa? further disseminated to a 
select group of scholars nationally for their ctitiques and for further 
experimentation with it in other settings.) 

• Negotiated, through TED Associates, Brookline, Mass., access to the 
original normative data base of the TED Test . (Access to this datA base 
ha« allowed AEL to develop a refined scoring system for the TED Test 
Independently of its own HOPE Follow-Up Study sample. Reports of this 
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related research will bo prepared in collaboration witJi H. Cohen and G Weil 
of TB:d Associates for futurev pnbl iffntion . ) " 

• Gotts E. E. Presented workshop on "Strengthenlnq the Home Loarninq 
Environment to a Western Rec,io.«.l Conference «ponsored\y tho Uni^^rs ty^ 
I,.r /' '^f/^^'^^' (Presented HOPE Follow-Up Study findings 

2^ s flnar;:,^°r)'' "^'"''^^^ ^^-^^^P^^^.^or Appendix^ 



• C^tts, E. E. Convened a Hpocinl session «t tiie AERA Convention 1979 
?nfn Conununity Education." (Developed CEDaR 1 nter^lns ti tuUonal ' 

infoxnuuion oxchapge relative to K . D in parent and community education!) 

P^Jl ^^^""^ ^' ^' kefcrnote address, "A National Perspective on 

s^^sor^d conr^" Alternatives," to Indiana Department of PubUc Instruction 
sponsored conference for primary grade educators. Indianapolis, 1979 

included the "Aids to Early Learning" approach to fostering ea^ly cipe- 
toncy development,) ^^^^^ -^^i-xy cumpe 

Chnn^n''!'/; Participated in Symposium on Appalachian 

Children «nd Families, Morehead State University, KY, 1979. (Planned 
an annual conference, to begin in 1980, which will bring together r^earch- 
ers from throughout the region who are studying child and family 1^!^^ 

^^i'nt 'o^r ^^"^'^ '^^^ Institute, WV, under 

joint six>nsorship of tiie West Virginia State College and AEL.) 

1979 Iri^L'.'^f -^S^T'."^"'"^ "^^"^^ Higginbotham during 

H . ! f^iy-school^community research methods and theory; provided 

her with training 7n the supervision of others in related learning ex^Li^^ces, 

• Provided summe\ equity internship experiences In 1979 to Ms. Mable JLee 
a doctoral candidate in curriculum-instruction at the Pennsylvania State ' 
university and to Ms. Jane Bottorff, a doctoral candidate in school admlnistra 
tion at the university of Kentucky. Both interns were given training^^er- 

■ iences relative to Elome-Orien ted Primary Education (HOPE-II) . ^ 

• Gotts, E. E. Served on the Publication Committee of the Council for 
Exceptional a.ildr.n's (CEC) Division of Early Childh^ood (^C) ^ h^Jping to 
develop a new Journal for childhood educators of the young handicapped chUd. 

I ^.^^V .^^^^^ned and prepared the informatiQnalvijrochure, "Aids 

hundred^ ^""''^ "^'^^'^^^ ^^^^ ^ answer several 

intr"ct'rui^th: NiTr'"' ^^^^^ ^^^^-^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

\r.^*r^^^'l « P«P^^' "Legislated Roles of Parent Irtvolvement 

^c«Serri97r ^^^^^"^ conference to be held i^ 

^plaT^t;^^; 'h ' ^' Publishing Co., 19is7i¥^r;£r^ 

Zrly Leaning?" )^'''' '^ """^ "^"^ developing Uie "Aids to 

'^0 
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• Gotta, E. E. Eflrly Childliood Assessment. In D. A. Saba tino and T. L, 
Miller (Eds.), l^escribing L^^^ Cha ra c t e rist Ics _o f_ { !a n d i capped Ch i 1 d ren 

«J!l^_X9.U.^i}.- York: (Jrune & St rat ton, 1070 "TTnuat ratoy Lho use of"~ 

AEL's competency base and the -ofjndiy^^^ Develonment (AID)^ 

§S^^\9^.. which are part of the "Aids to Early Learning." 

In addition .to the foregoing products, the staf:^ prepared a maj^r 
proposal to the NIE for work to be conducted duMng FYOO - FY02, as part of 
a "long-term institutional support" agreement between the NIE and AFX. Tlie 
proposal was titled "Chiliihood and Parenting Res ea r^ Prog ra\." This propos 
title emphasizes this AEL Program's concerns, arising from needs identified 
by the regional Childhood and Parenting Task. Force and verified by related 
research and needs assessment activities. Tliis Research Program concerns 
itself with the interface among homes, schools, and children Is tl^ese affect 
children's development in basic co^npetenc^ are^s. The Proposal deals with 
research, development and regional service activities of staff development 
relative to parent program implementation and evaluation. 
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APPENDIX A 

^R^VIEW OF MAJOR PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES IN PARENTING 
E. E. Gotto, A. M. Spriygo, emd B. D. S^ttes, AEL, 1979 

Overview 

•me Division of Childhood «nd Pftronting, Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory (AEL) , conducted a comprehensive review of noteworthy programs, 
activities, and resources that have boon developed to support effective 
parenting practices. This review work was conducted as a part of AEL's 
Childhood and Parenting Program.* The present report summarizes the 
findings of Uie review in descriptive form for use by the Program's advisory 
Task Force of Appalachian educators and service providers in parent educatioh, 
home-school-conmunity relations, and allied areas of family progranjmlngl 

Classification of Parenting Efforts 

This report is organized into separately-authored specialized sectionj^ 
each of which is designed to be useful for particular purposes. It 
with a brief introductory section in which a classification scheme i 
developed for the wide array of parenting programs, activities and 
resources encountered up through the late 1970' s. A majdr appendix to the 
repoit (Attachment A) lists as its eixtxl^ parenting efforts which are 
Illustrative of the classification's various categories or types. A version 
of this classification was presented for initial reaction a^ the symposium. 




*The Childhood and Parenting Research Program is supported through an 
institutional grant from the National InstituJ:e of Education, DHEW 
Washington, D. C. 20202. However, the work Is "the responsibility of 
\ the Investigators, and no official endorsement of it by the NIE is 

either Implied or to be inferred. 
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••lii\provlng the Home Learning Environment," which Wtr» sponsored by the 
Univerelvy of Nevndn-I>as Vogns in April, 1979. 

The ciaasif ication's purposes are twofold j practical and theoret- 
ical. Such an ordering can help the user to understand both elmilarltlea 

r ^ 

and differences among an otherwise often bewildering variety of contempo- 
rary efforts to help families with child-rearing. Fiurtlier, the principles 
by vdiich these efforts are here ordered may suggest new directions for 
conceptualizing program effects and strategies for evaluating them, 

ACYF Programs 

A second section of the rejport exeunines a group of highly visible 
national experiments anc^rograms which collectively are sponsored by the 
Administration on Children, Youth and Families (ACYF) , an agency of the 
Department of Health, Kducation and Welfare (DHEW) . The ACYF's programs 
are worthy of special mention because they have sought to promote social 
equity for low income families ^nd their children. Moreover, they have 
been designed and tried through an ongoing process of development since 
the mid-1960' s. The practical knowledge resulting from these efforts 
has, accordingly, been Cumulative. 

The ACYF's work has influenced the pf^ctices and thinking of 
virtually all American workers in childhood and parenting— and the 
ACYF's work has been influenced and enriched continuously by the con- 
tributions of great numbers of practitioners and researchers. Thus, 
this introduction to the ACYF's efforts can provide the reader with 
understandings of some major program strategies that are-^ailable 
. to assist low income families with Issues of child development. It 
will also be instructive for the reader to examine the categories 
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Into which the various ACYF programs are claasified (Attachment A)^and 
to learn of tho«e inntnnccn in which the progr^uuB ar« unique and of those 
in which ithey have had counterparts operated by oUiors in Uie field, 

4 

A third j^ction of ^hin report consldore nunteriala which are avail- 
able to support parenting programs. It focuses particularly on those 
n«»terialB which are readily accessil^le, and identifies centers or resource 
documents from which users can obtain additional direction or help. An 
appendix to this section (Attachn.ent B) identifies by category other 
potential resources for parenting programs. Finally, Attachment C contains 
« reference list of citations of individual source document>W-material8 
to which reference is made elsewhere in thife report. ^ 

A"\:laSSIFICAT10N of parenting PROGRMIS, SUPPORTS AND RESOURCES 

Edward E. Gotts 

The first task in completing a compreJiensive rejriew of existing 
parenting programs and supports has been to develop somewhat coherent 
categories into which these efforts might be sorted according to salient 
principles for viewing,. their similarities. 

The literature up to the presen^has not offered strong guidance in 
this regard. The following exceptions are worth Wing. White and others 
(1973) demonstrated the value of distinguishing programs that focus on 
educating parents from those that emphasize training parents. 
Hess (1975) have classified recent parenting programs according 
or functions of parents which they emphasized. Four groupings 
these latter authors to encompass these experimental program efforts 

is 




♦ 

a) parents as policy makers; b) parents as more effective teachers of their 
ovm children; c) parents as '^supporting resoiircea for the schools; and, 
d) i^tuntB aa bettor parents. 

How the two foregoing principles of classification have been Incor- 
porated into the present system will be apparent to the reader. A thltd 
prlnciplo of cl^lBBif ication coni«uind« itself pn general theorotical grounds: 
some prcKjt aiuH -aro oriented to provontion and to himum devolopmont , wl>ereas 
others deal with correction and amelioration of problems or disorders. 
A fourth clasttificatory principle concerns itself with tJie clients being 
served (e.g., jvirents, childr<M^, agoncios, conmiunil iei^ , etc.). A fifth 
principle di f f orent ia tef? programs according ^o tiie degree of comprehen- 
slvenoss of ti^eir goals or purposes. A sixtli principle, v^ich may be 
viewed as correlated with the fifth/ is the extent to which programs 
view clients as autonomous and resourceful versus as being helpless and 
needy victims of overwhelming systems and circumslances 

Obviously these six classification principles could be combined in 
a variety of ways — each of which would lead to a SQ^mewhat different sorting 
ol programs. Since it would be arbitrary, in the a^bsence of empirical 
evidence regarding their efficacy, to affirm the values of some particular 
orderings or 'combinations of the six principles, no special claim Is 

made for the ultimacy of the following system of categories. What is 
claimed, nevertheless, is that the system makes use of each*o^ the six 
principles; that it provides somewhat coherent (but not altogether 
mutually exclusive) categories into which virtually all existing 
jmrenting/family program and support efforts can be fitted; that the 
system of categories affords a structure within which one can identify, 
similar, program^ which previously have been presented as contrasting 



alternatives; and that the system has some value for describing the overall 
structure of contemporary parenting efforts. 

♦ The program classifications can be seen below (Table 1) as dividing 
into six major, Roman numeral -designated categories, with the second of 
these being further divided into two subcategories. Within each category 
or subcategory, descriptive names are assigned to the general program 
types. For example, under major classification, "I. Prionary Focus on 
Parents," the first general program type is labelled, "A. Parent Groups 
to Meet Parents' Own Needs . . . In all, the classification tenta- 

tively identifies twenty general program types. Under each general 
program type, one or more actual programs are mentioned as instances 
or examples of the program type. A more exhaustive listing of programs 
by type appears in Attachment a to this report. 

Table 1 

Parenting Program Classifications 



I. Primary Focus on Parents 

- 

A. Parent Groups to Meet Parents' Own Needs While Itoaling with 
Parenting Issues (Examples: Parents without Partners; 
Transactional Analysis,- AEL Parent Discussion Guides) 

B. Training/Educating Parents to be Coordinators of Forces 
and Resources in Their Children's and Their Own Lives 
(Examples: voucher systems ;> The National Parent FederaUon 
for Day Care and Child Development) 

C. Parent Trainijig for New (Parenting) Rol^s Outside the Home 
(Examples: ACYF efforts to prepare parent paraprofessionaUi 
par^ts as tutors; home visl.tors; classroom aides) 

II. ParentaSl Skills Focus: General 

A, For Adults " 



Table 1 (cjontlnued) 



1. General Parent Education (Proventatlve/Developmental) 
(Examples: Child Study Asaoclation of America; parent 
"education" programs) 

2. General Parenting Training (PreventativeA>evelopmental) 
(Examples! Florida model; Verbal Interaction Project) 

3. General Parent Education (Corroctivo/Ameliorative) ' 
(Kxamploa: foster parent training) 

4. General Parent Training (Corrective/Ameliorative) 
(Exfimples: TADS four Training Parents to^^ach Modela? 
Heber's Wisconsin program) 

B. For Children 

1. General Pre-Parent Education (Preventative/Developmental) 
(Examples: Exploring Childhood curriculum, if non-experi- 
ential; Family Life Curriculum) 

2. General Pre-Parent Training (Preventative/Developmental) 
(Examples: Exploring Childhood curriculum, if experiential 
peer tutoring) 

3. Teen-age Parents (Corrective/ Ameliorative) 
(Examples: NACSAP-related efforts, Florence C;i:ittenton 
services; school law changes) 

Parental Skills Focus: Specific 

A. Parenting Programs Having Specialized (Limited) Goals 
(Preventative/DevelopmentaJ) 

(Examples: ECS child abuse prevention effort; prenatal qlasses; 
school entry orientations) 

B. Parenting Programs Having Specialized (Limited) Goals 
(Corrective/Ameliorative) * ^ 

(Examples: "Parents Anonymous; neglect and abuse "hot lines;" 
crisis nursery) 

Parent Linkages to Institutions/Parent Involvement 

A. Home-School Cor[ununicatlons Developmeri^t 
(Examples: parent-school conferences; Spriglo's "learning to 
learn" emphasis on home--school understanding) 

B. Parent Involvement in a Non-Central Supportive Role 
(Involvement-!) 

(Examples 1 fund raising; volunteers in non-instructional aide 
roles) 



T«bl« 1 (continued) 



C. Parent Involvement in (k>vernance and Advisory Functions 
(InvolvciHefV--2) 

(Examples 1 P.L. 94-142 provisions; Institute for Responsive 
Education; Parent Advisory Councils under E.S.E.A. or E.S.A.A.) 

D. Collaborative Relation^ of Parents and Prograijrf* 
(Involvement-3) 

(Examples: cooperative day care or nursery school; "contracting" 

«ystonu; between parents and scliools) 

specific or Limited Assistance to Families 

A. Parenting Programs to Complement or Supplement Family Roles/ 
Functions (Preventative/Devolopmental) 

(Examples: day care services; infant Education Research Project, . 
E. Schaefer; CDA Consortium efforts in child care) , 

B. Parenting Programs to Complement or Supplement Family Roles/ ^ 
Functions (Corrective/Ameliorative) 

(Examples: protective services; foster care; homemaker 
services) 

General or Extensive Assistance to Families 



. Restructuring Society to Support Families (Preventative/ 
Developmental) 

(Examples: "technological cradle;" family advocacy; call for 
family impact statements on public laws; family policy 
formulation) 

. Comprehensive Family Support and Proifcctive Systems 
(Corrective/Ameliorative) 

(Examples: Parent-Child Centers; Child and Family Resource 
Program; intensive casework services; Honje-Based Services, 
U. Iowa Clearinghouse type) 
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PROGRAMS OF .THE ADMINISTRATION ON CHILDREN, YOUTH AND FAMILIES 

Alice M. Spriggs ^ 

Head Start 

Head Start Is a family-centered multi-discijtllnary program whose 
purpose is to assist people to help themselves out of poverty. It serves 
as a national demonstration of comprehensive develojwnent services for 
children from low- income families. Created by the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964, initial Head Start progreims were financed up to niftety per-- 
cent of cost and o^rated under the Office of Economic Opportunity (GEO). 
In 1969, President Nixon reassigned Pro'ject 'Head Start to the new office^ 
Office of Child Developnent (OCD) withih the Office of Health, Education^ 
and Welfare, The Office of Economic Opportunity* identified several broad 
^oals f or ^>the Project, includingi improving health, confidence, self- 
respect, djtgnity, strengthening family ties; providing opportunities 
for adults to meet community service providers; broadening horizons; 
and, increasing language competencies through varied social experiences. 
Despite the broad goals, Head Start progreuns are tailored to local needs ^ 
and they Have resulted in the pooling of resources and the cooperation 



of teachers, social workers, medical searvices, parents and others in 

i 

attaining the goals of the program. 

Head Start, by design,! is a four-pronged approach to clkld develop- 
ment. The components ar^(l) Health and Nutrition, (2) Welfare, (3) 
Educational Readiness and (4) Parent Education. Generally, the project 
Has netted changes in health awareness and standards of living, provided 
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a better sense of give And tAke, increased verbal ability, fostered a friendly 
attitude toward authority figures, developed a feeling of self-worth and 
allowed the child to^.Jh^ve a broader view of the world- 

Parents' contributions to the Project in observation, planning, and 
participating in volunteer services has led to their personal self-improve-- 
ment. They have improved communication with the local school and agencies 
serving Uioir children and developed an understanding of tlieir children 
and of their own parental roles. This has created a pride in' themselves 
and a sense of responsibility in their role as parents • 

Various studies of the Head Start Project have been conductea^ and 
a variety of interpretations of the data are possible. Parhaps« the most 
famous study was conducted by Westinghouse Learning Corporation and 
Ohio University for the Office of Economic Opportunity from June, 1969 
through May, 1969. Head Start received considerable criticism as a 
result of this study becsause, in sum, the report stated Head Start 
children cannot be said to be appreciably different in most areas of 
cognitive and affective development from their peers in the elementary 
grades who did not attend Head Start. Numerous researchers have ciriti- 
clzed these conclusions, and various other research has been conducted 
in relation to Head Start program^ Longer range results were not 
available for some years, since the investigations needed to be longi- 
tudinal in order to evaluate fully certain chetnges that occurred with 
time. Softfe longer-term results now available suggest that Head Start 
effects may persist under certain conditions, . such as when there is 
follov-up assistance ox; continuity of assistance. Some lonqer-term results 
suggest "sleeper" effcctis from early childhood interyentidns that may*^ ^ 
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arise from {a) a very gradual benefiting over time of the children from 

effects which were gained during t-he preschool interventions or (b) a 

sudden appearance of effects indirectly resulting from tlie Head Start 

treatment, or (c) other mechanisms which might have bedn at work creating 

benefits that appeared long after the | treatment ended. These results 

tend to negate the Westinghouse conclusions • However / it is only as 

the Head Start generation reaches adulthood and begins rearing families 

of their own that future studies may reveal the total impact. 

In tlio meantime. Head start programs continue to operate throughout 

the county, ll^e original programs have led to tlie evolution of Various 

other Federal demonstration programs which use different approaches to 

provide child developntent services to young children and their families. 

These progr£ims include Home Start, a project that uses paraprof essional 

home visitors to help parents develop their parenting skills Vith their 

t 

\ s 

own children at home; Parent and Child Centers th?it serve families with 
infarcts and toddlers (0-3); Child and Family Resource Programs, a project 
that incorporates succensfuX features of many OCD programs; and, recently, 
Basic Skills Programs • A description of some of ifehese Head Start spin--off 
program^ follows* ' \ , 

Home Start 

Home Start was established as a response to a growing d^ire among. 

* ■ \* ■ 

many parents to receive assistance and support in their own role as "child ^ 

46velopment specialists" and in helping them work toward the goals they have 

for their own children, Th»e desire to launcb a major national de^onstra-- 

* >.<»■' 
tion of home-basecl ohild development services was made in light of'^^several 

factors, cme of \^ich was the abiding faith (backed up by considerable 
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Evidence)* that home «nd parents are of paramount importance to the success 
ful development of every child. / 

Like Head Start, Home Start is much more than a prescl^ol educational 
program, it i» concerned with the child's nutrition, healtli, and cental 
health as well as education. The nutritional services are aimed primarily 
artr^iolping parents make the beet use of existing food resources through 
, Improvod food planning, buying, and cooking. When food is not available 
for a family. Home Start makes every effort to put the family in touch 
with the community agency that can ^Ip on a regular basis. 

Home Start children receive tlie same comprehensive health services 
as Head Start, but Home Start efforts rfre directed more toward securing 
such seirvices through referrals and follow-ups. Parents are involved in 
the process and learn and practice through experience how to obtain health 
services for their family's future noedn. * 

Social and psychological services tlmt the parents need and want for^- 
their children are secured in the same manner as the physical health care. 
A positive, preventative approach is stressed so tJiat an atmosphere is 
•ncouraged which is conducive tr»^ a happy home environment. 

The most fundamental Home Start concept is that parents are the 
first and most influential teachers of their own children. Thus, Home 
Start helps- parents to carry out this responsibility. While Head Start 
aims at involving parents as one means of helping children. Home Start aims 
at involving parents as the major means of helping all their children, 
particularly those of preschool age. 



*Seo, for example, from^lC, Motig^ - chij.d Home Le^rriing Pr ogram^i 
an Abstract Bibliography compiled by Norma b: Howard, April, 1972. " 
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All Home Start programs attempt to strengthen productive relationships 
wiUi existing community services and roBources. Thcnc relationships may 
range from use of the local library to helping parents receive healt-h care 
and planned parentliood information. 

llie Home Start demonstration program is one of OCD^s most visible 
signfj of supplementing family life and helping parents to be parents - 
Some important conclusions that have emerged from tiie Home Start demoh- 
stration are: 

• Many families in a wide variety of locales and with different 
ethnic and cultujc-^l backgrounds are willing and eager to par- 
ticipate in such a program. Many parents want to be a part 
of a program which supports their own relationship with their . 
own children- 

• Paraprofessionals can be trained within a relatively short 
time to handle complex and sensitive tasks associated with a 
home-based comprehensive child development program. 

In general, Oie future of Home Start lies with local Head Start 
providers which may, by policy, decide to convert part of their exist- 
ing funds into Home Start components to serve bome of their children 
and- families. Thus, the demonstration is intended to provide a solid 
Knowledge base which may bo used or adapted by Head Start or other pro- 
grams that provide child development services* 

The Child an d Family Resourx^e Program 

In addition to representing a model service delivery system itself, 
Head Start has stimulated the development of other innovative approaches 
to the delivery of child development services. One of these initiatives 
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la the experljnentAl project called the Child & Family Resource Program 
(CFRT) . Tlilo proyram is designed to provide Head Start-type developmental 
services to preschool children, and in' addition broadens the program focus 
on the entire family. 

The CFRP. approach uses a Head Start as tlie base to develop W community 
wide service delivery system, working closely with oUier community agencies 
to make available the appropriate range of acti/itles. This approach 
recognizes that not all families have the same needs and that the needs 
may not all" be^ met the same way. It builds on the capabilities of exist- 
Ing services now provided by other agencies and makes community resources 
available to families as part of an integrated program. 

A key featiure of the CFR Program is the assessment of the special , 
needs of each child and IflsAer^i, family . A team, composed of physicians, 
psychologists, educators and social workers, works with parents to deter- 
mine the amount and kind of assistance they want and need. 

CFR Programs are required td provide or make available these services: 
developmental, programs for children of dif*ferent ages; prenatal care; 
pediatric screening and health care for children 6-8 years; programs to 
ensure smooth transition from preschool to eatly school years; and 
supportive assistance for families/!^ such as counseling and emergency 
help during family crises. 

/■ 

Although the goal of the total CFRP is to develop model systems 
which may be replicated or adapted in different kinds of communities to 

serve a variety of child-family populations, the major goal of each 

■ f . - 

Individual program is to develop a system v^ich becomes a model for its 

own community^ aCYF aspires that CFRP shall develop a system whic]^ is 

appropriate to local nee^s and fulfills the needs of children and 
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.famllla, longitudinally. By developing coordination betve.n progran,s and 
services in a local couununity, tJ.e CFKP n,ake« a contribution to the total 
community. ^ 



Th^ Paront and Cl.lU Contort „„r„ «uU,ori>=od by CongroBs In 1966 and 
have be«n in existence .nlnco 1967 In 32 locatdon., Thoy wcuo OBtabHahod . 

as experimental programs for testlna « v«v-^«♦-„ i ^ 

iui tetJcing a variety of learning approaches for 

fa^iUes^ With Children from birth to ac,e three, while there was no specific 
dcsi<,„ fo-r the approach, the emphasis was on having parents Interact with 
their own chiidxen. 

The PCC projects follow very closely the Head Start approach. The ' 
services provided inol,.de comprehensive healtl, care and nutrition educa- 
tion, social services, educational experience for the child, a,,d parent 
education. T.,o difference between the t«> approaches is that pcC deals 
with the very young child and the parent. This approach emphasizes the 
early attention to family needs and capitalizes on the fact that much 
learning occurs very early in life. 

A? with Head Start, U>e Parent and child Center approach uses a group 
approach .with a home based option. Parents^are involved in the child's- ' 
development.^and emphasis' is placed on education for the parent in both 
Yipproaches. 

Itie 32 grants, in 22 urban and 10 rural sites, are locate.^ In areas 
that also have Head Start programs, -merefore, the PCC graduates move 
Into a Head start program and experience continual educational opportunl-"^ 
ties from birth to school age. 
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From thoir beginning in 1967 to 1975, the PCC'o wore regulated and 
monitored from U\g Head Start National Office in Washim^ton. During 
1975-78, docentralization of Uie leadership occurred and PCC's were 
governed out of the 10 Regional IIEW offices. This has not been satis- 
factory for such a small group of centers and the leadership has been 
centralizoci iujain. National PCC Workshops are hold from time to time, 
•and a research project has been designed to determine the longitudinal 
effects of the project, 

B asic Sk illn Project 

The Inor.t recent demonstrAtion project planned by Head Start is tlio 
>aslc skills program. Head S><^rt^ planned to spends $1 million during 
1979 to fund joiiit basic education skills projects in Head Start agencies ^, 
and local school districts. This project has boon in rosiKMise to 
l^resident Carter's call for efforts to assist cliildren in acquiring the 
basic skills they need to function in a complex society. This model 
program is to demonstrate effective ^ys for the child to acquire 
developmental ly appropriate educational skills in a supportive environ- 

1 

roent. The project is to demonstrate ways in which Head Start and 
elementary schools can collaborate to design' and implement program^ 
that stress basic skills. 

The basic skills project consists of three phases: Phase I is A 
pilot effort in 15 Head Start sites, two of which are bilingual; Please II 
is to be a field demonstration in 31 sites; and Phase III will be research 
phase. 

Tliroughout the project, program demonstrations must reflect four 
e88er>tial project elements: curriculum; parent Involvement; teacher 

59 
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attltudos and bohaviorair otnff trainlncj and cantinuity. 

At tho pronont time, IS pilot uiUn; havo hov.n nolocted. 'llio plans for 
ovrtliKitionfl of thono pilot pitoo havo boon contrnctod nnd r«oo«rch offort.o 
will bogiji occurring during Phase II of tlie project. One of tho research 
efforts that will be of interest will relate to parent-child school inter- 
actioiv o.g. , in tonru-i of factors influoncing iJio child'y learning attitudes. 

In addition to tho basic skills project, 1) Project Doveloixnental 
Continuity, a natiional experiment, and 2) Follow l^irough, anotlier national 
experiment, wore initiated several yoars ago to explore ways of sinoothing 
the transition o^ Moad JUart children into elemontary s^wls. Both of 
those oxi/erinients are ongoing, and some of tlielr results have been reported. 
Their findings sug^st tluit Head Starts and schools are learning some ways 
to work totjother which do r,nK)Oth this transition. 
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PARENTING RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The Parenting M^ttorials InforiDation Center (PMIC) of the Sou^thwest 
Educational Development laboratory (SEDL) , 211 Eayt Seventh Street, 
Au«tin, Texas 70701, in a valuable rosourco collection wi.ich hou80« ' 
«Pi>roximately J, 700 print and non-print materials related to parenting, 
parent education and parent involvement. A catalog of these materials, " 
ParentJncj in 1977, is available for a nominal charge. PerHons who work 
wltJi ivirents^vu. use the PMIC s^ystem to retrieve ma terialT* which have been 
gaUiered and analyzed by Center staff. 

The National Diffusion Network (NDN) , designed to help local school 
districts adopt high qxmlity educational pr,^^rams whlT:h have been developcxl 
with federal funds, has approved 190 exemplary prograBis for national 
dissemination. Some of U.ese programs are designed to involve parents 
directly in the education of their children; others prx>vide for Uie 
doveloiHnent of parenting skills. One such program, the Parent Readiness 
Education Project, developed in Detroit, Michigan^ • includes a component 
for high school seniors in students work directly wi^ preschoolers 

and participate in seminars on chi^d developn,ent and the responsibilities 
of parenthood. A descriptive catalog, E_ducat ional Programs Tha^t__jtork. 
is available fpr a small fee frOln NDN by writing USOE, Washington, D. C. 
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The Appalachla Educational Laboratory (AEL) , P. O. Box 1348, Charleston, 
West Virginia . 2$325, conducted an evaluative review of parenting materials 
in 1975. AEL was especially, interested in audio-visual inatei:ials which 
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wer« ApproprUto for proapoctive parents «nd parents of proaohool-aged 
chlldron. Since, thnt t imo, AKL luu; continuod tcT review newly roloasod 
materials, Includlnc, materials that are appropriate to parunt« of school- 
aged children. A catalog, l^^tjj^j^ti^^^^^^^ contains a summary of 
nudlo visuals and Buggostions for the most appropriate audience. It 
• available for a stuaII foe. 

nio National Conqre«3 of Parents and Teachers (PTA) , in oonjunct4«. 
wltJ. the National Foundation-March of Dimes, h^ established parenting 
as a number one priority area. Tl.e two organisations have been working 
to ,n..ke parents and educatorn aware of the importance of education for 
parenthocxl ar.d family llfo for inclusion in U.e curriculvun of public 
schools. They are especially concerned about the increasing ni«uber of 
teen-age pregnancies and family pressures in today's society. The PTA 
arul March of Dimes have J.eld national, region^^ and state-wide conferences 
on parenting, to promote establishment of local parenting groups which 
can work as local advocates of parenting curriculum in tJie schools. They 
have developed a resource kit, Ii2.w_J:o _Ilelj> a^^^^^^^^ 

which includes strategies for iinplementing parent education and provides 
references to existing school-age parent programs. Further information 
is available from the National Fcnmdation, 275 Mamar*oneck Avenue, White 
Plains, New York 10605, or u^e National PTA, 700 North; Rush Street, 
Chicago, Ill(|Lnois fe0611 . 

AnoU^er resoUrce on parent education is the Education for Parenthood 
Program (.fp) , jointly sponsored by the U. S. Office of Watdon and tho 
Office of Child Dpvelopment (now aCYF) . One of the modej EFP Progran^s 
18 called "Exploring Childhood," developed by the Education bevelopment 
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Cont«r, Newton, Massflchusetts . T»Ub high-school course Is designed to provide 
"hands-on" oxporioncos wiU» prot,ch<x>i children, «b well as «omo classroom 
locturos, discussions, films and readlncjs. It is. adaptable to the needs 
of teenagers of varied cultural backgrounds, school-aged parents, adult 
pftre<|ts, teachers, and other child care personnel. By seeing films which 
look at a tyiMcMl day in different families, content is presented which 
relates to living in family settings. Cross-cultural differences as well ' 
as individual differences are emphasired, Sibling rivalries, divorce, and 
the efforts of a nowl>orn on members of iho family are all topics for discus- 
sion in Ihih family living an^d child development curriculum. 

Many audio- visuals wliich relate to parenting have been produced by 
l>oth commercial a.Kl non-profit organizations. McGraw-Hill, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York, New York 10036, for example, has a series of films 
wliich look in-deptli at child development. Each film looks at one phase 
of development, e.g., physical, emotional, language, social across ages 
(infancy-toddler-preschool). Many productions have taken tliis approach. 
Parent's Magazine Films, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, New York 
10017, has produced numerous filmstrips, which present less extensive 
materials, on stages of child development, child health, areas of crisis 
in fcunilies (e.g., divorce), exceptionality, and "parents are teachers." 

Tl^is U^eme, parents are teachers, prevails in most of the newly- 
released materials. For example. Parents as Resources (PAR), 464 Central 
Avenue, Nortlifield, Illinois 60093, has produced a series of television 
shows in conjunction with WTTW, Chicago. Incidental iQarnirtg is emphasized 
as well as the use of toys which can be made from materials found around 
inost homes. Children le'arn through play (or play is a child's work) is 
another central theme in many of the new audiovisuals . The University 
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of'lbronto Modia Contro, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, has developed fouir 
2e-mlnute vldoooaasottofl which donl with the importance of child's play.' 
The content, fit.a well with most early childhood program goals: to 
encourage parental involvement in young children's education. 

Materials on health and safety are available from many sources, e.g., 
the National Dairy Council, 111 North Canal Street, Chicago, Illinois 
OOOOG, state university extension programs, and March of Dimes. Materials 
on family planning, prenatal care and prenatal development are also becom- 
ing widely available, llie Northern Virginia Kducational Tolocommunlcations 
Association (NVHTA) , Vo DoparUnent of Kduc^tion, I^ox CQ, Richmond, Virginia 
23216, has produced a series called Gettin' Over ai^ed primarily at low-income, 
teen-age populations. Two of the shows in the series deal with tlie issues 
of family planning and prenatal care in a style which combines humor, an 
informal "rap" sos.sion amojuj meml^ors of Uio c^ast', interviews, animation, 
and quizzes for the audience. \^^^ 

A recent development has been the production of a television series 
for young parents. The series, titled Footgte^s, is currently being 
broadcast by many PBS stations. Eventually I6~mm film of tlie various 
broadcasts will be available to educators for local use (write: National 
Audiovisual Center, GSA, Refereflce Section, Washington, D. C. 20409) . 
Home viewer guides may be obtained free from the Consumer Information 
Center, Pueblo, Colorado 01009. Other curriculum and discussion guides 
may be purchased from University Park Press, 233 East Redwood Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland 21202. 

A variety of other resources for parenting programs are mentioned 
by category in Attachment B of this report. Additional documentation 
on those and other resources appears in a listing of references used 
In preparing this report (Attachment C) . 

6\V 
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PARENTING EFFORTS CLASSIFIED, AFTER TABLE 1 

Li^JSjL. '^^^^ protjram. Parents without Partnoro, oxiotu in many local 
coiwnunitiea and is a clear example of this kind of program type. Trans- 
actional Analysis anc^ a variety of quas i- therapy , groups wliich focus on parents' 
personal devolopmcnt fit this typo as woll . Similarly, mutual supi^ort efforts 
in local communitlo.T such as those organized by local associations for retard- 
ed citizens proVide additional examples. «ie Child Study Association of 
America has many local affiliate groups. These CShA groups have been in 



existence for some time. For fiuUior information, contact theXnational organ- 



may be foulid in Honig (1975) . Such programs can be formed by using the 
Appalachia Educational I^iboratory ' s Parent Discussion Guides. 



issued various reports (one prepared by Kenneth Keniston) emphasizing the 
importance of creating choices from among which parents can make selections. 
Such choices presumably make them coordinators of the resources of their own 
lives. A citizen group which has attempted to promote a E^ilar agenda is 
the National Parents' Federation for Day Care and Child Development. This 
group seeks through its support of the Day Care and Child Development Council 
of America to create choices for parents who have children in day care faci- 
lities. THe initiation of voucher systems in education represents .one kind 
of experiment aimed at attaining similar outcomes. A major new initiative 
is currently being launched by the state of California' in voucher systems in 
education, 

I> Parents have been prepared during the past 15 years to perform 

work in a variety of new roles including in such settings as nursery schools, 



ization cited in tJie references. 
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school-baaed progriuxw, and day care centers. The cW>tributions of the Admini- 
•tration on ChjLldren, YouUi, aucl Families to such now role development- haa 
been described in the second main section of this report. The integration of- 
' parents into public school programs as tutors has become a standard part of 
many F.SI-IA Bi>t>cial title programs. Barlettu and oUiors (1970) describe come 
of tJuiir experience with the lunctioidncj of parents as tutors. Grandparents 
i^B tutors generally operate under volunteer program auspices. Such volunteer 
efforts have received a special boost via a Ford Foundation grant to create 
the National School Volunteer Program. Unlike other role activities in the 
present category, however, parent training which leads only to voli^teer 
activities and not potentially to new occupational opportunities does not 
characterize all activities in the present category. Wljat has more 
characterized them, in fact, is the preparation of parents to function in ^ 
ongoing roles of responsibility that are not simply services donated to 
some oth^ institution. For example, the home visitor or home demonstra- 
tion agent roles in Home Start, Home-Oriented Preschool Education, programs 
created by DARCF.E and others have tended to be ongoing ones for financial 
rehtuneration. 

II. A. 1. The Child Study Association of America (CSAA) has already 
been mentioned in connection with category I. A. CSAA in its second major 
function illustrates the present category very well. In fact, the various 
therapy -oriented groups raenj^ioned in I. A. appear, in their emphasis on 

transmission of didactic Information regarding children and their develop- 

y 

ment, to represent this categpry as well. All of the following, if presented 
primarily as didactic instruction, exemplify this category! Transactional 
Analysis, Reality Therapy, groups base<^ on Haim Giij^^tt's book. Between 
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Parent and Child, Psychonna lytic gro\ips, groups based on tiie Rational 
trmot ivo 'Hunapy modol, ihojjo based on the client -contored model, various 
eclectic iiK^dels, the Parent Kf f ect ivonoss Training of llionuio Cordon, 
Adlerlan paropt educatio^ following the views of Rudolph Dreikurs, and 
numerous otiier locally developed efforts in parent education which in many 
ins^ have resulted in the j^roduction of materials and curricula. In 

some instances regional structures have been created and operated over 
extended time periods to support tliose. A very early example of tliis' ^ 
approach in addition to CSAA is what has come to be known as tl>e Minnesota 
Program, Furthoi' i r^forma t ion C)n such qrou}>s is available from Kmib ^ I.aml> 
(197B) and J.ane (1975). For a contemporary overview of the state of 
impl (omenta t ion in tiiis a^rea, one would do well to refer to an Education 
Commission of States report (1979) . 

11, 2, Tlie feature distinguishing .the present programs from tJiose 

in the preceding category is that they incorporate some experiential component 
which le^ids to a goal orientation, i.e., wbrking to accomplish particular 
things with a child. Both, programs in tJie present category and tlie proc'eding 
one are process oriented. If a specific experiential component is included, 
leading to involvement witli goals for one's own child, then all of the 
therapy-oriented groups of the preceding category become examples of the 
present category and, therefore, will not be listed here again. In addition, 
many programs have been created around an experiential approach which fit 
only into the present category. They include Project HOPE (Appalachia 
Educational Laboratory) , tlie Florida Model of parent involvement created 
by Ira Gordon and associates (See Olmsted), the Parent-tor-Parent approach 
used in Ypsilanti (High/Scope Educational Research Foundation) , programs 



of DMICEE, the Verbal Interaction Project developed by Phyllis L^venstein 

for use by toy dhnKjns tratoru and parents, similar programs involving a 

toy lending library created by the Far West Laboratory, Ho«no Start, "'ffie 

Family Development Research Program" wtUch is also known as «io Syracuse 

Program aysocial.od wiUi Uoltyo Caldwell and her former ahsociate^ Alice Honig 

and Ron J^vlly, the Brooklino Program associated with Rvirton WtUte , "Infant . 

Stimulation llirough Family Life Education" of Albany, New York^,; t>he Reverend,^. 

^ ■ ^if ... ■ . 

Jesoe Jackson's Project PUSH for high schooJ. students, tl^ Mothef Training 

Program of Morlo Karnes and associates, Spanish Dame Bilingual Project in 
San Jose, California, Projects of the University of Hawaii's Centex .for Research 
in Early Education, the "learning to learn program," an4 Teaching. Parents /• 
Teaching. Most of Uiese programs have been discussed in Goodson- & U.ess • • .. 
(1975) or in Honig (1975). In addition to these, the ACYF adapted from the 
Exploring Childhood program a version for parents in various Home Start pro- 
grams. This new curriculum is called Exploring Parenting, To the foregoing 
there might be added numerous locally developed programs which have met in many 
instances wiUi considerable success (e.g., in Uio Granite School District, 
of Utah and in the Los Angeles City Schools) . The teaching of problem- 
solving techniques for Use in parent-child interactions (Share & Spivack, 1$7Q) 
shows one approach within this category which differs considerably from that ^ 
of many other programs. A final approach worthy of mention here for its 
considerable variety of local program models is the behavioral approach.. 
The Research Press of Champagne, IlUnois has bee>. one of the most active 
publishers of work\ this tradition. Numerous individually authored 
monographs of collaborative works using the behavioral approach are listed 
in the references of Attachment C, 
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H. A. 3. Hie only clear oxaniple found of the present category is the 
inv\cti<'o ()f trai!iin<^ poisoiiH w!io will wv^rk ixa fonUM ivnronts. Porhnpn the 
reason for this alnK^st empty category is U\at in correctiveAxmolioriitivo 
proqranA efforts, it is generally more likely tliat highly specific training 
will be proVldod rather than general training or education. 

IT. A. 4. S^^veral of the programs 6f this typo are described by Grim 
(rK> date) . Alicfi Ilayden has discussed tlieir "Center Based Parent Training 
Model" for working with one's own handicapped child. Their approach is 
basically behavioral. U. D. n. Fredrick;? and others tojl c^bout their . ^ 

J 

home-contier baaed parent approach used ii^ Medford, Oregon . M. Shearer 
describes the widely It nown' Portage Project of home based parent training 
in Wisconsin." A final approach appearing witliin tlie Grim report is of a 
Handicappeci Children's ICarly Education Project (HCKF.P) in Nashville, 
Tennessee which operates as a regional intervention program using parent 
implemented preschool. Two other notable examples of thip category 
are lUck Heber's program in Wisconsin and Pavens tadt • s program for very 

high, risk children. 

II. B. 1. Tlie antecedents of tl\is work. include a long tradition of 
social studies education and "senior probleips" courses in ^Qcondary schools 
wlUch have given emphasis to issues of family life. The Exploring Child- 
hood program, if presented as didactic instruction, belongs within this 
category. Morris (1977) has prepared a general supporting document for 

tl^osG wh6 are engaged in this kind of program implementation. Another 

■ \ - 

example is that of what frequently today is called famili? life education 
which may- or may not include sex education. All of tl^e/e approaches have 
■in common that they typically occur within sdhool classaS)oms and, if 



based here, do not have an experiential component. 

II. li. 2. Any of Uie approaches montioncd in the procodimj section will 
classify here if t^ey include an experiential component. Moreover, it seems 
likely tl^t experipnces of children serving as peer tutors contributes to 
Uieir own tuLiire parentiny skilfe, no nuch experience nuiy be classified hero; 
yot the u-,nal rea's'on given for using poor tutors is not this outcome. Work- 
shops causing interaction with members of one's own family in informal settings 
would qualify for this category. 

II. B. 3. For a time, the Consortivmi on Early Child Bearing <md Qiild 
Rearing worked in the area suggested by this category.. Some of its products 
are the infant abstracts prepared by Williams (1972; 1974), and now distributed 
by tlie Child Welfare League of America. The National Alliance Concerned with 
School-Ago Parents ir^ a consortium of agencies which seek to disseminate among 
tliemselvos new information on promsing practices with teenage parents. The 
Florence Crittenton and the Booth philanthropic ef forts . continue to provide 
residential and counseling services for (usually) unwed teenage^ mothers- 
In AEL's own region, the Appalachian Regional Commission has supported numerous 
interagency effort^ within the regional states which have sought to aflOfess 
the concerns of this category. ARC'S efforts are intended to create wh^t will 
be ongoing programmatic efforts after their support has been phased out. The 
National Foundation-March of Dimes has collaborated with ARC in creating an 
ongoing component of many ol^ these regional efforts. Also noteworthy within 
this category are a number of recent changes in school law and practice which 
emphasize h§!lpii^g teenage parents to stay in school and to complete their 
education; only a few years ago this was rare, but even today a- majority of 
high school girls who discontinue their education Mo so following the birth 
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of a child. Soo aliio CaiuR)n-Uonvci\tro and Klian (1979) for an illuiuinatiny 

discuss iO!> of the holp-sooking bohaviors of adol oiyt-onl. parents. 

III. A. The following art^ programs having limited goals of a 

preventative or developmental nature: efforts to prevent child abuse 

and neglect (e.g., by U\o Mducation Conunii>sion of the States), prenatal 

I 

classes, child care instruction in well-baby clinicB, planned parenj^ood 
programs, school entry orientations, school transition orientations, and 
sex education. I':f forts by Action for Children's Television and the 
national PTA to influence televifiion programming in the direction of 
reducing children's viewing of violent episodes is an example of program 
activities in this category. The United Sl:ates Congress approved the "Health 
Services and Centers Amendments of 1970" to, among otJier tilings, preveht 
teenage pregnancies. See also in this connection, "A Structural Language 
Program for IVo-Year-Olds and Their Mothers" in Goodson & Hess (1975) . 

III. B. It will be interesting to note how many of the activities 
under this category are of relatively recent origin. Parents Anonymous, 
child neglect and eibuse hot lines, abortion assistance grants, advice to 
stepparents (Visher & Visher, 1979), the crisis nursery (Curtis^ 1978), 
and special materials on child abuse and neglect (Committee on Infant 
and l^l^ahool Child, 1978) all provide examples of activities of this 
type. Inf addition, the creation of model laws and new standards for 
reporting child abuse and neglect indicate ah attempt to institutionalize 
various new corrective procedures. Under P. 94-^142 there are provisions 
to help parents with preschool children '^^^Ji^m^i^pping conditions. 

IV, A, Robert Boger and others at Michigan State University's 
Institute for Family and Child Study, while emphasizing the teaching role 
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of tho parent, h<nvo attomptod npeoifically to dovolop the teAchor^-paront: 
workiiuj relationship by onhancinq communication (Bai:letta|||ind others, 1970). 
Similarly, Spriqle'a "Learning to I^arn" program emphasizes home-school 
underatanding . A useful report on how to enliance such comn^unicatlon was 
pr<^pai<Hl Ju>mo yoar<\ ago by the Association for Childliood Kducational Inter- 
national (1969). Sclieduled home-school conferences or U\e opportunity for 
parents or scliools to initiate these are also examples of tills category- 

TV. B. Volunteers or aides who^perform in non-instructional roles 
only or parents who engage only in fund-raising for schools or programs 
3«»eprese!it the only entries uncovered for this category- 

IV. C. Tlie present category identifies a pervasive theme in public 
education at. present. It is difficult to find new educational legislation 
vrtiich does not contain some provision for it. For example, efforts have 
been^iandated to accomplish parent involvement in local program governance 
under specific provisions of E.S.E.A., E.S.A.A., and other, compensatory 
education efforts, 'llin need for this >s ropoatedLy stressed within the 
new logal pifovisionr, of tlio Education for All Handicapped Children's Act, 
p. L. 94-142. The Carnegie Corporation has supported various panels and 
studies which regularly produce a rocoinmondation for further parent 
involvement of tJiis typo. A more concrete expression of Uie movement is 
the regular newsletter Citizen Ac tion in Education which is produced by 
the Institute for Responsive Education of Boston, Massachusetts^ Suggestions 
for methods of creating this type of involvement may be found in the Education 
Commission of the States edited report (1979) . 

IV. D. Parent cooperative nursery schools and preschools have appeared 
in many places over the years (Mymnes and others, 1978a). Cooperative day 
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CAre contors aro aIao fouiul in many locat.iotiH. The Appalachian Regional 
Coiraniosion sought to 8ix:^i\sor in Now York a plan for child dovclopment . 
coops. In this connection see also Borgmaj^ (1975). Under the new Title II 
of K.S.i:.A., specific provisions are made for a !iew kind of collaborative? - 
relationship within basic ski. Ms programs to involve parents and teachers 
working togetlier in instruction. A final example which spems appropriate 
here is contracting systems between parents and schools (e.g., in the 
Oaklai\d rul>.lic Schools, California and ii^prfffle Highland park Schools in 
Illinois) . Contracting arrangements identify Uie respective responsi±>ilities 
and rights of parents, children, and schools. 

Vi A. Both center-based and home-based or family day care services 
belong in U\is category. nio University of Nortln Caroline!, Greensboro, 
developed demonstrations foKhow to give quality care to infants and 
toddlers in groups. The Frank Porter Graham Clinic of the University of 
North Carolina, Cliapol Hill demonstrates and carries out research in a 
context of comprehensive day care . servicers. The ACYF has supported 
the Child Development Associates (CDA) Consortium to engage in personnel 
development which can supix^'rt conter-based day care and otlier child develop- 
«jent programs. . A moans by which this is accomplished is the training and 
accrediting of paraprof essional CDA Ajssociates. Currently CDA is initiating 
activities to develop standards for accrediting home day care workers . The 
Day Care and Child Development Council of America and the Appalachia Educa- 
tional I>aboratory provide materials to support day care programming with 
an emphasis on qilality setvices. In these connectionj^ also. see Honig (1975). 
Hymes (1978b; 1979) privies eptefllPtaining accounts through interview of the 
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hlutory of caiiiuj fot tlio c.hiltlion of Vrt_>x:kliuj moUusiH in varioua proyriuno 
enpoc-ially tiuitotl for t ho yo\\n<j . A final proqivim of thlo typo wnu dtjs icjnat.od 
the Infant Eclucation Rosonrch Project and involved Earl Scliaefor and otJiers 
(1972) . 

y_L_Jl- Mai\y of t}R> programs in this catoyory tond to bo delivered by 
the nocial sorvice delivery system. They include child protective services, 
foBter care, homemaker services, adoptive placement, and family child casework • 
I/^cal affiliates of the Family Sorv4co Association Of America generally provide 
only the last of thene kiiuLs of services. Various publications describe 
standards and procedures for providing such services (Shemmn and others, 
1973; Shyne u Schroeder, 1978; DHEW, 1978) . Title XX services have been 
provided under the Social Gecurity Act in the child healtii aivl welfare 
sector in recent years to n\any children from low Income families • Hot lines 

n 

for talking over varied and more gej^eral problems and drop-in centers provide 
help and outlets fr>r families in the midst of crisis. How to develop one 
such service, the crisis nursery, is described by Curtis (1978) . Grants 
are now being made to agencies throughout America by the U, S, Office of 
Education to provide directory services to parents of handicapped children 
who wish to find where to receive specialized help. This work is now in 
a demotes t ration phase t^ determine wl^at are effective alternative wajj^ for 
providing such directions to parents, guardians, and teachers of handicapped ^ 
children. 

YJL-„A*„ Yankelovich and Associates (1977) performed an analysis of the 

current status of family life in America* Their report documents t:he reasons 

* ' , > 

that a more comprehensive approach is needed to the creation of supports for 

families. Talbot (1974; 1976) porfomred a similar review and sugge.sted a 
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number of comprehensive Approaches for solving some of tlio problems facinq 
U^e family, itie Carneyie Corporation ' b spokespersons h^ve provided some 
of the moat recent analyses of ways to develop remedies for conditions 
affectlnq famlllos of "stacked deck" children. One of the Carnegie 
concerns hiis b<»on given tJio .lal>el " technologice\.l cradle-" llii^ term draws 
ovu. attention to tho nvuubor ol! unknown onvir^onmenta 1 hazardi* which exist 
today, from which feimilies and children may require -pro tec tion . Carnegie 
has also called for tho creation of comprehensive family polioy to strengthen 
\yo\A\ tJ^e family's voice in wliat h^ippens to it and its choice oT ^alternative 
courses of action for remedy. The creation of child and family advocacy 
systems is a relatively new development belonging in tliis category. 
Kspecially nott^worUiy have been recent calls for the development of required 
family impact statomtM^.s wiilch wiftnlcjl bo filed i.n a manner similar to that for 
currently filing environmental impact statenlfents. Tliis suggestion has 
resulted from tl^e observation tJ^at '^policy regarding families is, at best, 
extremely piecemeal. A filial development which seems to belong here is 
the cre^ition of special new agencies witJtiin states which have the responsi- 
bility to focus specifically on families. There even has been discussion 
of crea</fng within the U. S. Presiden t's Cabinet a position of Secretary 
on Families. y^^ 

VI , Tl^e Cliild and Family Resource Program and the Pa;rGnt and 

Child Centers supported by the ACYF are examples of this type of activity. 
A widely felt concern in diregt services to families has been tJie poor 
quality of coordination. In response to tJhis concern, many states have 
already created new offices having such names as **Htiman Services" whose 
rGsf>onsibility is to promote an overall improved coordination of direct 
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ices. T„e r,.„„U,v.„, example. ,n operate ,he locM pr„<,„„, 

o.xxa ..„av c.,,„. o,,,,,,, „ „„„,,„,,„^,^„ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ .i.K --.....ee 

Of psychotic and rofardod mot , 

motluus; and, the Kentucky Rural Child Caro 

i'rojoct i>rovld<.s for total Involvoum-nt of t ho f 

v<-imnt of iho family unit from the child's 

«c.v.<.eo« .o c,.:<,„,. ,^„„,^„., ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^.^^^^ 

(Shoniwn Phil lit)- uvtt m 

'^liip-, 1973; Shynu Schroodor, l<)7>n t,^ i i 

^^-L, xj/ii). lo holp people keep 

- n,a, „.,,ot. or services, a cloari,„.o„„e ,.as .een „oatea on 

.ase. services to caiaren. is aocatea at t.,e „„iversUv Xo„a 

OaKaaie. so,„e a.MUio„ai perspectives on u.e tMn.i„, o. proves-' ' 

.iona,s r..<,ar.U„, u,e .peci„,U.,.a service. „eo.„<, . it .n, 

- >..e.,i to e...„i„e t,.e re.„rt tro. t.e .,visor. Co„ittee on Ciia Oeveio^ent 
(1976) . . , V 
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OTHER RKr.OURCKfJ FOR PARENTING PROGRAMS 



Many rrsourx-oji tor partjjlt i luj proqrnjnH havo boon cltpd/in the audio- 
viiiual nvitorialij section of tills roix^rt and In Attachnion^ A. In addition. 
Attachment C provides citations or organisational addresses for other 
r<T,(nircrs , The present attachment examines cert^tin si>ecixil i v.ed resources 
th<U. ai^' not. . elsewhere mentioned in tJie rei)ort. 

■ 

Cqh fere nee?; i^nd M^^t^ntjs 

Many of t !ie protrssional or()an i zat ions li^^t<H^ witliin Attachment C 

hold c\i\iuial r.tiuiy cx>!^i>X£IU"es or conveiU ton;; that are ope!i to t.he i>nblic, 

Tnfornuition on these meetings mciy be ^btained from t^lieir national offices 

or from tJioir periodicals. \ 

It 

llic f>avo the Childien federation, an Appalachian organization, has held 
conferences almost anjuially in recent years at Berea, Kentucky on Ai:)palachia * 
children. The Morehead State University of Morehead Kentucky is in the 
process of launt:hi!Kj what will become an annual cotiference on Appal^ichian 
^'hild dev«? lopimMU , witli con?; iderahl e em{^>has i s cm studies of children and 
family life. Periodically the Appalachian Regional Commission sponsors 
similar events (e.g., in Noventf>er, 1978, tJie ARC co-sponsored the "I^ising 
a New Getieration in Appalachia" Conference in Ashville, North Carolina) . 

Tlie WJiite House Coi^ference on Children and Youtli has become a regular 
feature, with considerable coverage given in the national press and period- 
icals to policy positions taken. Reports issued by tlie Confierenco generally 
serve to highlight the concerns of nationally recognized professionals. 
A newcomer is tlie proposed Wliite> House Conferences on Families which is to 
occur first in 1981. The Ninety-Fifth Congress held Joint hearings on the 
proposed Conference February 2 and 3, 1978 (report available from the U, S. 
Ck)Vernmont Printing Office) . ^ 

. 7e' 
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Organ tzat 1 on » 

Kevoral orqanlznt ioi^n wl\i<^h can be helpful to parenting programs have 
boon montionod in oth<u party of Ihla roiK>rt, with addroHsos supplied for 
sevoral in Attachment Itie organizations to be mentioned here are tlioso 

whoso primary activities have included family research- Personnel from 
tl\ej>e in.Mtitut tons can often i>rovido highly specialized technical assistance. 

Some of these groups which contribute to family study include: Institute 

of Social Research/ University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 48104; Merrill^Palmer 

s 

Ii\stituii?, 71K. Perry Aveiuio, Detroit, Micliigan 4H202; Institute for Family 
and Chilli Rese<\rch, Michigan Si<\io. Univerr.ity, I-ast l>.:insing 40023; National 
Urban League, 55 K, 52nd Street, Ndl/ York, New York 10022; Center for 
Parenting St-udies, Wlieelock College, ioo 'llie Riverway, Boston, Massachusetts 
02215; Center for Family Studit?*;, Arizona Slate University, Tempe 85281; 
Ulack Family Life Project, Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia 30314; 
Geseil Institute of Child Development, 310 Prospect, New Haven, Connecticut 
06511; Institute of Human Development, University of California, I3erkeley 
94700; Foundation for Child Development, 345 Fast 46th Street, New York, 
New York 10017; F^^mily Development Study, Children's Hospital Medical 
Center, 300 longwood Avenue, Bosto^, Massachusetts, 02115; and Arsenal 
Family and Children's Center, 3939 Pennsylvania Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania^ 15224. (Cf. other family study centers in Attachment C.) 

In addition to the preceding organizations, qualified technical 
assistance on families may be available within each state at the major 
institutions of higher education. The following departjments or prof^es- 
sional schools are more likely to have strength in the family area: 
home economics (child development, family life), social work, sociology, 
paychology, early childhood education, nursing, pediatrics, and psychii^try. 
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APPENDIX B 
Hyix>those« to bo Tested 



, DESIGN AND ARPROACH 

Tho prcviouj; <;(m-i i'c^nr, h.ivo addi osstHl (l^o nit ualion whi di -niakos, hY{H)t ]\os i's 

tentiiiq |x:.ssible. The npocifi.c problem is that-thero ap'pe^^rs to bo some 

. ■ ■ / " 

secondary evidence that chancjes in parenting" practices and family' interaction 

nre rcsponji ibl:o. for cliUnqos in clii.ld devrlopmont , but this relat ipnshi.p is 

only ,<;u<, (JOS t od by t fXujmont ary data prer.enVly available a^ul awailr> other 

control .bed ox]>e.rimon t.ation . . ' '' - - ' " 

l^yPPX^p'^es Tq^ Be Test/ed ' . # .. ^ 

Tlui rationale and conce[Uual ization of the follow-up ntudy is given fn • 
the form of hyix^thcses to tcstt^. In this 'section , treated patents and 
children are ^^lose who participated in one of tl^e {fOPli; treatments (TV-HV or 
TV-HV-GE) from one to throe years during 1968 ti^hrouqh 1971, and untreated 
parents and children are those from the initial randomly assigned sample 
who were tested durii^g that time period but did not receive the HOPE program.^- 
•y- ^!yje2t]]iesi« I.: V.Hriatidrts in child devel^opment are associated with dif- 

* ,l£f5:Jl*_f:lL]LL4_£'?.^^^^^^ both within the groups of 

"• ■ • • • • ' . ■ 
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(c) Differonctni between troatod i\m\ untroatorf parent.ti aro ; 

ausix. i at t.nl with cl i C iMUH^t* in ciiild ih^jvok^pmoiU ont:,c:ot?)<l?s . 

« 

Uyi^H^t luv; ; 1 r"? Vcni<iticMUs i*n child d(W(^lc^pnuM\t \ <ii r ar.iiot: i at od wit!\ dif- 

' '" 
' foioMl f cTini l.y interaction |)att(Mnf;, halh within tho. yroup^3 ot , 

> 

(a) vuKteatod parc^itii and' .» ^ 

(b) tfoatod parent if. ' 

. (<:) n i { f r t cnciV';^ btM wtHMi tiiMtini <Hid nnt r(Mt oci p<U"iM)t ^i <\ro. 

ass(.)cia IchI with dil l.cicnc(iL> in-chi Id ve i opinont. oulconu^s. 

\\Yy>pthor> \ i\ IT T : Parents' }KM:coption of tf)ei own , rolo in child develop- 

me!\t is a slicjhtly di f! eront sitvia't \on. If wo as^sume ^tJi^t^ chapcj^s as 

■ hyp(.>t hcfi i /.cil *\hnvc did.cccur, t h<Mi <i ciumtH^ 'in paicnt<il sii 1 r-c:onccpt cH>n- 

cerninq tlioir role a^; a t each i luj- acjent^ is im|>lied.' 'Therefore, such chif^iges . 

would be set f-p^^?rpel Ui»t inq in that, ov6r tiine, t.lie changed concept: o^f^ self 

{ ' ■ ' 

as a*{ t t^ach i i?^) ^ <tqiMi.t <uid <is one ca{>abl(i -of ch<n\qinc| the child would, lead ' to 



do velo'pnuMit .by' t hi^par(Mit aj inrK>vativ(^ vat (H]i<v^ of ch.ilc^l trainiiKj and 
manaqemeiit . As the child grows older, di f f ereTi^. beHa\>fiors related to the 
developim.MU-al st.agem aAe emitted and these sugqt?st emerging needs for -jiey 
t yj^H^.s of parental input.. Fr<\m. (his lino of^ r^asonir^g, 0!ie wotird/hyj^^thes ize 
^cjroator varfaflgre anK:>nc} treaf.od ivirents . in thoir role concept-ions as teachers , 
with, howeVer, ci common core "pf sel f -perceived efficacy.. ' . ^ - 

JL^=^^*^ fourth hypothesis, the "community institutions" 

which 1 nt.eg rate 'ear ry-frhildhood exper t'enc<>s are considered to 'be t.he sqhools; 

■ ■ v.- • • " ' . -V'-r- - ~ ^' ■ .'^ ■ 

.in this *curre;it ^i-esearc!) project. A re^la^pd hypot^iesis then is that the 

* « • ' ' . " ' ' ' ' \ '\ 

"parents' pctfpatation of the child" leads to a conceptiort by the, parent .that " 

there is a need for ^freparatili^". ^ ' . ). ^ 

^ , "-«.*•.■ 

' A second telated hypothesis is that a' means-end rela^tionship exists 
between what parents pe^rceive as a desirable outcome and. tide means 'generated 



to <u'hiovo that- (>vjtr<)m<> nK>i o w.^Y^^ to innnipiilato K\\v f^yntf^n to aohi<*vo. 

r<>:ailt;;)- St tit ml in j.a (U'<ui ! ju j liY}H>t lu^'.s i h t(^Mti!Uj foimat: 



VaViat.loDM in child (!ov(* lopnunU arc asMoo.iatod with vmdorstwindijicj ojf 

V**. f P*^' ^^^i. i\rv*^'^ V^'^*'^ ' lx>th within tho qroupK of 

(a) vnUira(<^l ptU^'jits vUul 
(l^) trt»at<Hl ].\utMitn, 

(c) Dif forenoons botwoon troat(^d and untrocUod parents' j)rac- 

t ic'Oii <ir<^ a^^soc- i <i I tHl wit}i d i f ( (:Mk:(*i^ in c^hLld dovo lo[:>inen t 
out roiiK^s . ^ - ^ 

V 

/ A thiid MMatt'd hyfuMhosis is that wi)o!) a v.trattujy WtK; idrnlif iiHl but 
did not woik, ticc\tcd pcrronts would nK>ie often !>avo tried ^n^^ otiier altNp^na- 

tivv*, Sta/oc} in the hypoLhc^j;! LciU^iiuj fo^'inat. : 

Ji - . - , 

V<u I tit lon^^ i ri rhild dt* I opnuMit <\vk^ a ^;^^oo i a i o(J with a 1 t orna t i -S(v^k i nq 

bf^htivior by par(Mit.s; L)Ot !i witliin qroups of 

(a) unt.ruat.cd parent .s and . - ' , 

(Vi) troatofi pa!'ontr>. L ^ ,>\ 

(r ) l)i t t (M'ejires .b(d ^vyw t r eat viV and unt re<U (hJ par(Md r> ' prt'^c-* 
tic:en aie as^>oc:iat ed with dii t ereiu^ef; in eliiJd dov.^vl opnifint 
c,>ut e'Oine*; . ^/ ' ^ . 

Another hy[H)thesis nat spcci f icaKly related to the four qiven ^^reviously 

is i\n tollowji: diilclT^en wbc) htUi (7roup exporienc(\s before enterinq formal 

fichooljiiq ay a [virt oi the HOiM*: proqrain show/bollt^r socia'^l adjustment and 

foweT: i^ncidents of problem behavior a*^ identified by teachers. 

^ Althouqh details concerninq data aiuilysis will, be presented in a - later 

Beet ion, the reader should not e that ''^'a" and "b" statement r> in the 'al>ove 

hyi>other>^s are iiitended to' suqqest cofrela t ioft* 1 analyses / while the "c" 

liy{x>theses si^^qest analysis of variance situations.*/ . i x 
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HOPf. follow-Up. Sample Distribution (1977-78) 
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Package , ~ 50 
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Control . 47 

' 160 
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45 
61 
49 .. 
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Male Female 
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Package 

TV-JHoino Visitor 
Control 



29 
6 
40 
75 



3P 
13 
41 
84" 



Total g 



^ ? *"Package" is -..those which received television, a hoir|e visitor, -and a group 

, experience e,ach,weeK, and "TV-I!V"- is thosiji?i*who. received only televis'iori and' 

Q a hpflie yisitor . Thi^ li§e does not . include '30 irt lthe TV- Hbm^ group with; 

ERJC itncomplete- id; numbdrl', ' "* , * / ' - V\ 
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Mo rc<»r 

Packaqo - (y 

Coni xo\ ~ 4 4 

34 27 

Mooroo 

Packaqo - 0 ' 0 

TV-MoNK> Vi<>itor - 0 1 

CoUi f c> ! • _ 0 Q 

0 1 

Summers* 

Pa(*ka(je 7 6 

'J'V-llomo" V.Lr,U:or - 32 30 

C\>nt ! o I 0 0 ' 

' 36 

K<iyet t o. _ 

Packtiqo . ~ 0 3 

r TV- Homo visitor 1 0 

Cunt lol . - 3 4 

^ "iV 7 
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Appalachia 
Educational 
Laboratory 



Mr. C. i). hilly, .*^;ui>oi uU oiulonL 
M<*rcH*r County flohooli; 
14!r?0 llonakci' Avcnuo 



Iksu Ml. Kiny: 

Afi you may i \muciuI.)ci. , Hclh Sat tcs and 1 al.tendtHl the DoccJnlxM' KiJSA Board 
.iTK^et.iiuj and hiii^fiy (K'.scribod planr. lor a j cscMr^-h pro jot^N invol v.i nq some 
fi(.udcM\t?j -in Mercer County. Tlrir. Jot lor ri^jH'iM>on t s llio request for permission 
to coH(H:i a^ldilional data wliich wo described at, the RV:SA meeting. One 
cnclosuix^ l>rj(^tly do5;<:r ibc^*.; a plan to complete a Hoino-Or i(- nted Preschool Educa- 
tion follow-up .study, ami anot MiM lir.tq the types data to be collected. 

You may ieoall Miat Mai <)Ut,,j|^^iJ^^j/^^ ccH)rdinated data cc^Tlection for 

th<^ pr<*viour> preliminary fc>i^>w-up st ucfy oi 01 MtM'cer County clrildren. Most 
of the rc^quirod data were cH)/ainod duriiuj tliat effort , but the children have 
two additional years of ?;choolinq now. Wo al.so may find a few iiK^re HOPE 
childrcMi, and as explained in the enclosure, we would like for certain teachers 
ti> compli*j(^ a br i(.^l i at i nq lc>r"m. 

h\\\> ap] >r <h: i at <vs t hi^ coo[>e r<i L-r''on W(^ havi* t(h:(M viul ' front yo\i i t h<} past, 
U}K)i> hearint) ot^ youi api>roval to c;oll<?c:t the .schcxxl -basc^d data, we will pr<j~ 
ceed with a dir^cuss.ion of jipeci t i.c: ju'ocedurc^s with you or someone whom you 
do.»iqn<ito. We anlici[)atc drawihq upon s\ibst itute teachers in your area and 
Vould appreciate recomiiUMKlations from' you as to any qualified persons w^^o 
would bc^ willincj to cMd er into a short-tmm employment, contract, with AKIi. We 
would al5;o apfnfciatc^ your^uqcjivd .ions as to t l\e bc^st mcU.hod of cotitcictinq 



ind ividua I 



hoo 1 



Thanks again for your help and cooperation. As usual/ wo will provide you 
with a copy of rei>ox ts and will carefully quard the privacy of all individuals. 

Sincerely yours, v 



* 

Enclosures 



^^^,.<^^ ^l^^^t^l^ ^ 

Charles L. liertram 
Associ iite Dirc^ctor 
Planning, Hesearch & Evaluation" 



.> Appnlactila feducntionnri.'nhorntoiiy. Inc. 4>. ^f^'- 

'FR?r" ^^^^ Qua^lof^tront/P.O.ijJox'rJ'IB * OhgrlcWcTn, Wotjt Vitfiinia 25325 • (304);344^7l*. 
> £i-!feL «J ,. ^"'f An Af}i^lih9livo,Ac)ioii/ Equal ^p(9H(mity tmploygt> » -'^v ' 
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AKJV»l)S/2-6-70 



n 

ohsquPiiON or hoim roiiow-up study 

Thff Hom«-Orlentod Proschool education (MOPf:) procjram, dovoloped by tho 
Appalachu Kdiuat icnia I l,aU)iat ory (AKI,) , was piloted in f i Wor>t Vir<jinia 
(xnmt io:: tiut i.u, l'»(>H-71. Tlu> HOW. niodol wai; di>;;icjned to moot the ncods ol: 
briny ing <in accoptaBle aiid coBt-ef roct ivo pre.sc7hool program into rural areas, 
whoro sparMo popvilation and transportation problomr. prohibit traditional 
oaily cliildhood pi oq i-ams for all childitMi. \ioVK involvod tho vise o,t" (a) daily 
telovinion Icsr.onn and rolatod printed mat tuial.s , (b) home vUutation bya' local 
paraprofesuional to support and demonstrato to parents methods of promotinc) 
their youruj children's developiiuMU , aiui^ (c) woi^kly qroup exper.i oncer, for the 
childteii in <\ luobiU* or stationary rlassioom. 

During the denK)ns t ra tibn years, children were systematically selected ' 
from ge9qmphicai arear> and. randomly assigned to one of the following three 
qrouiKs: (1) c:Hildren rocoivinq honu^ vly ^^-'^^ ' tt^evision lonsons, and wei^kly 
group experiences; (2) children receiving home vir.itr> and television lessons 
onl^j'; and (3) children who received the^. television signal only, with n© special' 
intervention in tho homO-. This Irast qrovip served as a "control" eproup with' " 
which one could compare tho o f f ec t i vcne.ss of tihe IlOPr-^ comj)onents wliich dealt 
dir^>ctly with the parent and the child, ) 

. ■ ■ ■ , ( ■ ■ . 

Children ranging in age from three to five years old were involved in 
HOPK for on,e to three years. Pre- and post-tests Werci administered at the 
beginning and end of every schoorf year. The results from theste tests showed 
that HOPK didliiPacildtate learning: the cont:rol group scores were significantly 
different t!ian the>j^^ of the two progy^am groups, the latter showing more' 



the Kjofrtitj, arul the lJl^ijK>iii Tf>Ht of L^Hychol inc|ui.?^t. Ic Ability. Additionally, 
childrftin wha ixArttcipiitod in tho group experience activities were more socially 
conr/t rurt 1 ve t hr^n childr<*n In the control or televi ?>i o^l-onl y (^roxip, as mear»ured 
by a spt^Vially tirHitjnrd obJu*rv<it ion technlcjue. 

Prol iini nary ^'ol lpvV'^Ui) S_U^^^ ' - 

Duriuq tho fall af 1^>7^>, ART> ntaff became intercepted in conductinq a follow- 
up *?tudY the* <:hiLdron who part ic ipateci in the MOPI-: proqram durinc] 1968-G9 

throu<jh l^V70-7l'. At: that time, the normal ranqe of gradoB for the children was 

/ . * > 

third (thre?^ year:' olds duVinq J 970-71) through seventh (five year olds during 
.iq(^n-'(^v)) . With your coo(HM"at i on , information was collected concerning school 
attiMul.itu7r> yia^Ui:.! qivcn by t.eacrhcrs, and i; taiK^ardizod tost i;c:ores. 

• Recauso the study was conddcted quickly and at a very low cost, further 
research is needed. however, 315 children worq loCciteci, and ^eliminary data' 

■ ■ / 

analysi\s indicate that chilciren in. th(^ two treatment grovips of the HOPE program 
had SI cjn i f leant. ly h.igher att endance during elementary school, had higher grade 
point averages during grades 1-3, and achieved' higher scores on three basic 

ski 1 1 s sub- 1 or. t s of the Hdu5"/^_t ip'l^\l_L'liyi^^2i2L^^^^ i|. 

Th(^ fact thf^t preliminary analyses indicate that the initial advantage 
de!tK>nstratcd by ItOPR children is continuing up through grade three would tenta- 
tively suggest that the HOPK intervention is continuing as a treatijnent , although 
the families have had no communication from AEL since 1971. 



Propqs ed Fo 1 1 ow- U [) S t udy 

ABL would like to conduct a more thorough investigation of the original 
HOPE children, exploring the 'following three broad areas: 



( 



.^rJ^.^lV JA^'<:>i:^l»- "sinq tho data form in Att achtno.it .1, wo propor.o to collocf. 
data on the children, .low in grac^oa five through nine. Information would be 
treated confidentially, with t>os8ible identification codes desti'oyed after 
aivilyrfes are Completed. The F)rivacy of . the children will he protected at all 
tiipey. .I>rOix.sed data .stratoqien include, as before/ school attendance, hchieve- 
meat tq^t scores, and grades assigned by teachers .' Additional information will 
include the kinds and numt^ers of referrals for special educational services and 
he<i.lth prc>l>lems» 

If noi'K continues to he an effective intervention because at famxly or 
. parent changes, then one might expect that siblings of the original sample would 
demonstrate comparable differences in school attendance and achievement records. 

* 

If siblings can be located, data will be collected on them as well as on the 
original UOW. iJopulation. 



* ^-9-9l?!^lUiX Teachers of the 315 children and siblings will be 

contacted to complete ciues tionnaire (Attachment 2) to measure the child's 

social -maturity and adaptability. The teachers will' not be informed as to 

I 

whicfi treatment yroup tho chirdren wtvre assigned, essentially creating a situa- 
tion in which the rater is "blind"- to' possible treatment-related effects. 
Teachers will be asked to complete these questionnaires on their own time, and 
compensation will be arrancjed from AKL for their cooperation. 

P?LE^l-^iA_vari^^ In addition to school-based data, local persons 

will he trained in interview techniques to collect information from the home 
througti the use of open-ended questionnaires with parents and with children from 
the original HOPP sample. . Because parent reaction to AEL has been favorable in 

the past, we 4nticipat<^ a high percentage of cooperation. 

s- " - 



APPENDIX E 



AKL 1.1). 

HOPE It>llt)w— Od Studv DiAtn Collection Form 
mfxA Coding for Sctiool Data 








197A-79 HOPE Follow-Up Study 
Data Collectiori Form 


- 

■ 




time of Student 








Curr^ent Address 










Telophpno Number 


^ „. . ^ ^ 






Parenlvbr Guardtan 


Name 






] 

Enumerator _ 


Date 






r 

i 

K.y ■ 

AKL I.D. » .. 






(1-4) 


Birthdate 


Age as of May 1, 197B (mo.) 




(5-7?) . 


Sex: M F 


1/ 2) 


y3 


(8) 


Race 


(W - 1, B - 2) 


V4 


(9> 


County^ 


Raleiqh -^-1, Mercer - 2, 




(10) 


■ ( 

K 1 <^ mo I \ t a r y S c : hoo 1 


Suinme?rr> - 3, Fciyotte - 4 


V6 


(11-12) 




(r>(^o at ta^hod 1 ih; t) 







Jr. High School ^ V7 (13-14) 

(see attached list) 

No. of Years in MOPK (Jnfo. on C17 more acciirato) ^8 ^ (15) 

No. of Siblings in HOPK • • ^V9 (16) 

No- of Siblings in Family ^ VIO . (17)- 

PPVT i.Q. Score (Juno, 71 Post Test) VI 1 (18-20) 

■9 , V 

No. Grades Repeated: 0 , 1 , 2 , 3 or more _ - (2\) 

*Born in County: . Yesj No V13 (22) 

*Born in State: Yes ^o • V14 (23) 

*ESEA Title I Participant: Yes No _ V15 ^24) 



Ciirroiit Grade An School V16 (25)' 

•Code : Yes 1 , No « ^2 r) - 



2 



ai:l I.I), n 



Card 01 {t;oat. M. ) 



At t <MKi.\i\c<' Kcv-oid l"i om roimaiuMit Rocord 



Grade 1 

Grndo 2 

Grade J 

Grade 4 

Grade 5 

(»rado G 

Cirade 7 

GrcKle 8 

Grado 9 

Total 

Grado 
lU?poatod 

Grade 
Repeat <;d 

Grado 
Re{H>at od 



7.. 



\ h X.\UV t^\\ CO 

(KeytDuncf)ed) 

V21 

■ V23 J 
_ V24 ; 

V27 



V28 



V29 



-V30 
V31 
V32 
V33 



I 



V34 ' 



Type of School Attended in .197 y -76 (Rural- 1, Urban-2) 
Nviml)oi; Of Clt'iHsrooinf:. x\\ School Attended in 1971> -70 ' 

fHope for Attendance (Crades 1-G) 

Moci^> foV Attend^wico loirades 1-6) 

Pigma for Attendcincc (Grades 1-6) ' 

Blank 

Card 01 • 

' ' ' . ^ 

FOI^MAT (F4.O,F3.O,3Fl.O,2F2.O,3Fl.O,F3,.^Ov5FlJD,13F3.1,Fnj0,F2.0,ie3. ,F3 



jCol mnn 
(26-26) 
(29-31) 
(32-34) 
(3ii~37) 
(38 40) 
(41-43) 
(4 4 46) 
(47-49) 
(50 -'S2) ■ 

{53S\y) 

(i>6-58) 
(59-61) 
(62-64) 

♦ 

(65) 

(66-67) 

('68-70) . 

(7X-73) 
^(74-77) • 

(78) 

(79-80) 
1,F4.1>X, 



ERIC 



93 ' 



V 



3 



Card 02 



*• 






( I . 


md 2) 










0 * IT \ X 
















^rcul« 1 






Grade 


2 






1 2 






I 




2 




% 


Gr, Cel.* Gr. 


Cd. 




'!^'j.-r^ Cd. 




Gr . Cd. 






VI (S> 


\7 1 7 




vai. 


(40) 


V-UU^ 


(^^6) 


Wr i t i na^ 


V? (6) 


y > 


(2? ) 


V.35_ 


(41) 


Xf <t 1 

_- VJji^:: 


(57) 


Ki w > 1 1 i nd 


V ^ ( 7 ) 


y X .r 




. .. VJO. 


(4 2) 


. yjtZ . 


(SO) 


Kluj 1 i !]h 


V4 (H) 


V20 


(>M ) 


YJ7 


(4 1) 


V 


(S9) 


ixL x\^i nm.- X v.^ 


VS (9^ 

V ^ \ .-' / 






V.3_U.. 


(44) 


, YJjil._ 


(GO) 




V \ X / 


V A . 




V 3_2_ 


(4'3) 


yj^wL. 


(61) 

\^X7 


lit:; I f f ■ 


V / \ 1 .L / 

■ ~^ ""^ ^ . — 


V 




y^Q 


(46) 




(62 \ 


WV Uiiit 




y24 


(2B) 


_ V41_ 


(47) 




(63) 


Civic3 


V9 ( .13) ^ 


V25 


(29) 


V42 


-(40) 


V58_ 


(64) 






■'Y ^. I) 




y43j 


(49) 


V jy 




Mill* ic: 


V 11 ( 1 [ "> ) 


V27. 


(31) 


V4'i\ 




VCO_ 


(66) 


Art 


V12 (IG) 


V20 


(32) 


V45_ 


(51) 


V61 


"(67) 




V13 (17^ 


V2g 

— :^ 




V46 


(52) 


V v> 




^ Phys i:d 


\7'\ A / 1 f > \ 
VX*i (lo) 


\T "in 

V oU 


(34 ) 


V47 


(53) 


V63 


(o9 ) 




VIJS (19) ^ 


V31 


(3 IS) 


V40 


(54) 


V tl*i 




(other) 
















^ it 


„ V16 ^'(20) _ 


V32 ' 


(36) 


V49 


(55) 


^ V65_ 


(71) 


(othor) 


















Aver<igo (37v,- 


39) 




A \7 >i n <^ 


V66 


(7.2-74) 




FORMAT {F4,O,3Jm;/o,F-3.2,32FI.0>F3 


.2,4X,F2.0> 






(75-78) 


1 




> 






Card 02 








*A - 5, D - 


4, 6 - 3, i:) - 2, F i 




* 




■ 




Other Codin^g Systom-TC^Vade 1 


* 

— ^- 












Other Coding' System--Grade 2 






























^ " 

















Card 03 



Repeat AEL I.D. # 



Gr 




Student Grades (3 and 4) 

Grade 3 \ 

Gtv^ Cd . G r. 

_Y12 ( 21 

- }nsL (22; 

. ' :nst (23; 

Y2i) (24 

_ ..nx (25; 

V22 (26; 



Grade 4 









w) 


V2 
.1. . 




V3 




V *» 


i Q \ 


V ^ 


(y ) 


V6 




V7 




VO 


(12) 


. V9 


(13) 


VIQ 

-r~ — 


|14) 


VH 


(IS) 


V12 


(16) 


V13 


(17) 


V14 


(re) 


V15 


(3.9) 



Cd. 



(other) 



(other) 



Average 



V16 (20) 
V33 









V23 




V24 




V25; 




V26 




V27 




V28 




V29 




V30 




V31 




V32 



(37-39) , 



FORMAT (F4.0,32F1.0,F3.2,32F1.0,F3.2^,4X,F2.0) 



*A » 5, B ■» 4, C » 3, D « 2, F 
Other Coding Syptem— Grade ,3 



r 



V34 (40) 

V35 (41) 

V36 (42) 

- Yll (43) 

V38 (44) 

> (45) 

V40 (46) 

. V41 (47) 

V42 (48) 

"\"" ^ 

V43. (49) , 

V44 (50) 

V45 (51) 

V46. (52) 

s V47 (53) 

V48 (54) 

V49 (55) 

Average 
Blank 
Card 03 



Gr, Cd. 



. Y50 


be) 


V51. 


(D /> 




/ 




(^8) 




(59) 


V54 


(60) 


V55 


(61) 




\ . 




.(62) 






V57_ 


(63) 


V58 


(64) 


V59 


(65) 






V60^ 


(66] 


V61 


(67] 


V62. 


(68 


V63 


(69 




V64 


(70 


V65 


(71 


-74) 





(75-78) 
(79-80) 



Other Coding System-- Grade 4 



5- 



. / 



/ 



Card 04 



Roi>e«t AEL I.D. # 

• t 



Studotit. Gr<>c!c;j {t> «nd b) 



(1-4)- 



Grade 5 



, GradQ 6 



Gr. 



Roadiny 
• Writing 
Spelling 
Emjlish 
Ari tlunetic 
Science 
^ US Hist 
WV Ifist 
Civics 
Geography 
Music 
Art 

/Health 

I • ^ 

/ Phys Ed 



Cd . * 

yi_' 

y5_. 

y8_ 
vio 



(other) 



■Vl» 

YM, 

yi5. 

V16 



(other) 



5) 

7) • 

«) 

9) 
10) 

ri) 

12) 
13) 
14) 
I'S) 

16) 
17) 
18) 
19) 

20) 



Gr. CVL 

yjL7 

yX8 

vi£ 

V21 

y22_ 

_ ■ V23 
_ V24 
V25 
V26 

y22_ 

yii_ 

121 



■ V 

21) 

22) , 

23) 

24). 

2!3) 

26) 

27) 

20) 

29) 

30) 

31) 

32) 

33) 

34) 

36) ■ 



Gr, 



Average ^33 (37-39) 



ERJC 



♦A - 5, B - 4, C - 3, D « •2> F 1 

■ Othor Codiaq System — Grade 5 ^ 

Otrtbr 'Coding System — tirade 6 



Cd. 

V34 ,(40) 
V35 (41) 



•Gr^ Cd. 

" V50 (5^) 
-^51 (57) 



V36 (42) 

V30 (44) 

V39'(4 5) 
(46) 

V42 (48) 



y52 i 



50) 



- 

- V54 

V56 
V57 
V58 



13 



V43 



V44 



(49) 



(50) 



V46 (52) 
V47 (53) 
y4l8 (54) 

V49 (55) 



V59 
V60 
V61 

V6? 



59) 
0) 
61) 
62) 
63) 

W 
65) 

66) 
67) 
(6p) 
(69) 
(70) 

(71) 



Average V66 (72-74) 



•FORMAT (F4.O,32Fl.O,F3.2,32Fi.O,F3.3,4x,F2.0) Blan)c 



Card 04 



\ (75-78) 



(79-80) 



1 



C«rd 05 



Repeat AEt E.D, ff 



Student Grades (7 and BT 
(1-4) 



Roadincj 

Writing 

Spelling 

English 

Aritlunetic 

Science 

US Hist 

WV Hist 

Civics 

Geography 

Music 

Art 

Health 
« 

Phys Ed 



(other) 



(other) 



Grade 7 



Grade 6 



Gr, 



V16^ (20) 

Average V33 



V32 

(37-39) 



Cd^ 


* 


Gr. Cd^ 


1 


• Gr . Cd . 


Gr. Cd. 






VI. 


(5) 


t 


(21) 


y34 (40) 




(56 


V2 


(6) 




(22) 


Y35 WD 

> 




(57 


V3 


(7) 


V19 


(23) 


■ (42) 




(58 




(0) 


MJIO 


(24) 


(43) 


— YSa 


(59 




(9) 


^ .:im 


(25) 


Y38 (44) 




< 

(60 


V6_ 


(10) 


V?? 


> 

(26) 


f45) 


ySSi 


(61 


V7__ 


(ll) 


.103 


(27) 


/ (46) 





(62 


ys _ 


(12) 


. - 


(28) 


V41 <47) 


V57 


(63 


V9 


(13) 


^ .^^25 


(29) r 


\y42 (48) 




(64 


VIO 


(14) ' 


2126 


(30) 


V43, (49) 




(65 


Vll_ 


(15)' 




(31) 


V44 (50) 




(66 


VIZ 


U6) 


• .Y28 


(32) 


V45 (51) 




(67] 


V13 


(17) 




(33) 


V46 (52) 


V62 


(68] 


Vl4 


(18) 




(-34) 


V47 (53) 


V63 


(69] 


V15 


(19) 


J^3,l 


(35)" 


_J V48 (54) 


V64 


(70] 



FORMAT (F4.0,32F1.0,F3.2,32F1.0,F3.2,4X,F2.0) 



*A-5; n«4, C" 3, D-2, H'-l^ 



Other Coding System — Grade 7 . 
Other Coding System — Grade 8 




V65;, 6l 



< 1 



Card t)6 



Student Grades (Grade 9) 



Rap#At AEL 


I.D. » 




(1-4) 






Grade 


9 






1 

Gr Cd . * 




2 

Gr. Cd. 




Reading 


-Vl._ 


(5) 


VI 7 


(21) 


Writing 




(6) 


VIR 


(22\ 


Spelling 


Y3 


(7) 


\yia. 
\ 


(25) 


English 


.\L4_ 


(8) 




(24) 


Arithmetic 




(9) 


■ \ 

V21 


(25) 


Science , 




llO) 


V22 

\ 


(26) 


US jiist 


V7 ' 


(11) 




(27) 


WV Hist 


YS_ 


(12) 


^ V24 


(28) 


Civics- 




U3) 




<29) 


Geography 


VIO 


(14) 


V26 


(30) 


Music 


Vll 


(15) 


Y27 


(31) 


Art 


vi2 


(16) 




(32) 


Health 




(17) 


y?? 


(33) 


Phys E;d 


V14 


(18) 


V30 


(34) 




Vl5 


(19) 


V31 


(35) 


{other) 


- - V16 


(20) 


V32. 


(36) 


(Other) 


Average 


V33 


_ (37-39) 





•A - 5, B - 4, C - 3, D - 2, F 1 
•Other Coding System--^Grade 9. 



ERIC 



1 on 



Var« 
V34 



V36 
•V37 
V38 

V39 
V40 
V41 



Card Coluran 
(40-42) V 

(43) .. 



(44-46) 

"(47-49) 
(50-52) 

,(53-55) 
(S6-59) # 



Card 06 (cont'd.) 



Posttest PPVT ScQres Averaged 

Number of Poattest PPVT Scores Avaraged and Year 



1 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 
7 



Ist. yr. score only (1969) 

Ist. and 2nd. yr', scores (1969/70) 

lat. and 3rd. yr, scores (1969/71) 

l«t., 2nd. ^ and 3rd. yr. scores (1969/70/71) 

2nd, yr. abore only (1970) 

2nd. and 3rd\ yf, scores (1970/71) 

3rd. yr^ score only (1971) 



Pretest PPVT Score (9/1968) 

Posttest PPVT Score (5/19^9) 

Posttest PPVT Score (6/1970) or 
Pretest PPVT Score (9/1970) 

Pdsttest PPVT Score (6/1971) 

Blank (Reserved for Pretest PPVT 

Scores on 9/1969 or 9/1970) 



V42 
V43 
V44 
V45 
V46 ■ 



(60-62) 

(63-65) 

(66-68) 

^69-71) 

(72-74) 

(75-78) 

(79-80) 



PMA Verbal Meaning 

PMA Perceptual Speed , ' 

PMA Number Facility 
PMA Spatial Relations 
, PMA Total Score (Or other Grade 1 IQ score) 
Blank . ' 

Card 06 



r 



FORMAT (F4.0,32F1.0,F3.2,F3.0,F1.0,4F3.0,4X^F3.0,4X,F2.^) ' 



ERIC 



if) I 



Card 07 . ^ - 

EducAtional Dove'lopniont Sorix?s (Pre 1976 Grndo 3) * 
Repeat AEb I.d; # ^ (-1/^4) ^ 

gchool Interests ; (See attached code list) 

Social- 

?iH*i^ J^^^ Math Science Studie^ English* l^or . T.ang^ Voc, 



VI (5) ^V2 JV£ (t) V4 . (8) 

/ 

Abilities.: . ' 



(9) V6 (10) • V7 (11) V8 (12) 



Raw Score 
liOC. Sta. 
Gr. Scorw 

Basic..»Skill3 



Non-Verbal 

(13-14) 
V12 (19) 
V15 i22\>4) 



Verbal 

VIO (15-16) 
V13 (20) 
V16 (25-27) 



Ttotal 

Vll (17-16) 
yi4 (21) 
V17 (28-30) 



English 



Raw Score 
Loc. Sta. 
Qr. Score 



Reading 
VIQ (31-32) 
Xn (44) 

-Y28 (49-51) (52-54) 



Math 



ffotal . 



Btr . Comp . 



JSaa (33-14) ' jj2a (35-36) (37-39) , (40*-43) 

^4. (45) (46) V26l .(47) ' \aX (48) 

(55-57) " im_ (58-60) yij (61-63) 
• I.Q. Score V3^ (64-66) 

Blank (67^7^ 
Original or Earliest PPVT Pretest V34 (76-78) 

^ Card 07 , /f 79-80) 

FORMAT (f4-0,8F1.0,3F2.0,3F1.0,3F3.1,3F2.0,Fi.0,^4.1,5F1.0,5F3,l,F^.0,9 X,F3.0,F2.0) 

♦school year 1976-77 was fjVstyear CTBS was used for statewide testing and 
1975--7^ was last year EpS was used, ^ 



/ 02 



10 



R»p«at AEL I.O. ». 



CTd 08 

Post r976 Grade 3 T«»»t Saries 
_ (1-4) 



Subject I nterest: (see attached code list) 



Art 



English 

/ 

For. iSanq. iQ__ (7) 



Math 
MuQic 
Phya Ed 
Reading 



^ (0) 
1^ (9) 

J!^ (10) 

V7 (11) 



Science 
Soc. Stud. 
Voc. 



(12) , 

y2_ (13) 

VIQ (14) - 

(15-17) 

ft 



Cognitive Abilities Test 
Verbal 



Raw Score 
Nat. Perc. 
Nat. sta. 



Vn (18-19) 
V12^ (20-21) 
V13 (22-23) 



Noo-Verbal 
V14 (24-25) 
V15 (26-27) 



V16 (28-29) 



Readlngj 



Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills 
(Continued on Card 14) 



Lan3ua5[ej 



\ 



Raw Score 
Nat. Perc. 
Nat. Sta. .. 

Mechamlcal 

— — „ , ^ 

Raw Score V26 (48-49) 
Nat. 'Perc. Y3L (50-51) 
Nat. Sta. V28 (52-53) 



R. Vocab. 
V17 (30-31) 
V18 (32-33) 
V19 (34-35) 



Expression 
V29 (54-55) 



_V30 (56-57) 
(58-59) 



Educational Development Series (Grade 6) 

Career Plana— 1st V38 (72-73) 

— J — 

V39 » (74-75) 
PORMAT <4.0,16F1.0,3X,29F2.0,3X,F2.0) 



R. Comp. 
V20 (36-37) 
V21_ (38-39) 
V22 (40-41) 

Spelling 
V32 (60-61) 

V33 (62-63) 

(64-65) 

Blank 

Card OQ 



R. Total 



V23 (42-43) 
V24 (44-45) 
>25 "(46-^7) 

L. TQtal 
. 1^ (66-67) 

V36 (68-69) 

y37 (70-71) 

(76-78) 

(79-80) 



Card 09 



11 



Educational Development Series (Pre 1976 Grade 6) 



. t 



Repeat AEL I.D. » 



(1-4) 



School Plans 



_V1. {'i) <See attached code list) 



School' Interest : 


(See attached code 


list) 




^ . Music V2_ (6) 

< * 


Art V3 (7) 


Math 


(8) 


Science (9) 


Social 










^Studies V6 (10) English V7 (11) 


For. Lang 


• ^ (12) Vop. ^ 


Abilities: 












Non-Verbal 


Verbal 


Total y^ 


Raw Score 


VIO (141-15) 




llt)-±/) 


Vj2 (18-19) 


. liOc. Sta* 


V13 (20) ' . 


v;4 


(21) 


(22) 


Gr . Score 


' V:^6 (23-24) 


V17 


(25-i6) 


V19 (27-30) 


Basic Skills : ^ 












V Raw Score 




Log. Sta.' 


Gr. Scpre 


Reading 


V19 (31-32) 




y21 (49) 


. V35 (57-59) 


English 


V20 (33-34) 




V28 (50) 


V3j& (60-62) 


Math 


' (35-36) 


} 


V29 (51) 


V37 (63-65) 


^ Science 


V22 (37-38) 




V30 (52) 


738 (66-68) 


THe USA 


* ^22 (39-40) 




vai (53) 


V39 (69-71) 


Sol.. E. Prob. 


V24 (41-42) 




V32 (54) 


V40 (72-74), 


Basic Skills Total 

a: 

Btry, Con^. 


V25 (43-45) 
' .V26. (46-48) 




V33 (55) 
V34 f56) 


y41 (75-77) 
(See C 10 VI) 


■ \ 






* 


Blank (78) 
Card 09, \ (79-80) 


fORMAT (P4..0, 9F1.0, 


3P2.0,3Fl.0,2P2.1,F4.1,^2.b;2F3.0 


',8Fi.O,7F3.1,X,F2.(3) 


ERIC 


\ 
« 

S 







> 



12 



C«rd 10 



R(ip<-af AEL I.D. i 



(1-4) 



Educatiortal Development Series (cont'dl) 
Btry. Comp.—Gr. Score (5-7) (p^^ 1976 Grade 6) 

\ 

^ Ppfit 1976 Grade 6 Test Series 

subject Interest ; (see attached code list) * 
■ (8) Music V6_ (12) 

Phys Ed V7^ (13) 
Reading V8^ (14) 
Science V9 (15) 



English 



V3 (9) 



For. I^g. V4 (10) 
Ma^ V5 (11) 



See. Stud. 
Voc. 

School Pjans 
Blank 



J 



(16) 
Vll (17) X 

yi2 (18) 

(19-20) 



Raw Score 
Nat. t>erc. ^ 
Nat^ Sta. 

Readingf : 

Raw Score 
Nat. Perc. 
Nat- Sta* 
Language ! 



Cognitive Abilities Test ^ 
Verbal Non - Ve rba 1 



V^13 (21-22) 
vYl^ (23-24) 
V15 (25-26) 



V16 X27-28) 
V17 (29-30) 
V18 (31-32) 



^ Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills 



R. Vocab». 
V19 (33-34) 
V20 (35-36) 
V21 (37-39) 



R. Comp. 
V22 (39-40) 
'V23 (41-42) 
V24 (43-44) 



Mechemical 



" Rxpression 
V28 j(51-52) ' V31 (57-58) 
~ (&3-'54) V32 (59-60) 
V3P (55-56) V.33 - (61-62) 
Post 1976 Grade 6 Test Series: Career Plans— 1st V40- (75-76) 

* • , 2nd V4J. ' (77-78) 



Raw Score 
Nat. Perc, 
Nat. Stai 



Spelling 
V34 (63-64) 
V35 (65-66) 
V36 (67-68) 



R. TotAl 
V25 (45-46) 
.V26 (47-48) 
V27 (49-50) 

Total 



V37 (69-70) 
V38 -(71-7|| 
V39 (73-74) 



FORMAT (F4.O,F3.1,llF1.0,2X,:j^P2.0) 



Card 10 (79-80) 



Card 11 



Repeat AEL I.D. # 



(1-4) 



Post 1976 Grade 6 
Comi^rehensive Test of H^sic Skills (cont'd.) 



/Vrltlupe tlq : , \ 



Raw Score 
Nat. Perc, 
Nat. Sta. 



Cojfn ^ut ^ 
VI (5-6) 
y2 .(7-8) 
V3 (9-10) 



Concept. 

Mi (11-12) 

V5 (13-14) 



App lic. 

V7 (17-lOJ 



Ve, (19-20) 



V6 (15-16) (21-22) 



Total 

yoa (23-24) 

VI 1 (25-26) 
m. (27-28) 



Raw Scfore 



Nat. Perc. 
Nat. Sta^ 



Reference 
Skills 

V13 (29-30) 



V14 (31-32) 
V15 (33-34) 



-^^ence ( 
^ (35-36) 
V17 (37-38)- 
VIO (39-40) 



Social 
Studies^ 

VI q (41-42) 

}J2CL (43-44) 

V21 (45-46) 



Speci al S ervices ! 

Referred for Psychological Ser. / 



t 



V22 



(47) 



Referred for Special Class Placement V23 (48) 



V24 (49) 



(1 » Referred 
2 " Not Referred 
Blank « missing data 



' Referred for Speech Screening - 

Referred for Speech Services (^^^ 
Referred tor; Audiologist Services V26 (51) 
Total CTB S (Read.^ Lang.^ Rrlth.) 
Raw Score V27 (52-54)' 
Nat. Perc. V28 (55-56) 
Nat. Sta. V29 (57) 
^ Achievement Test Trend for Grades 3 and 6 (E DS a nd CTBS conf oanndable) 
Slope V30 {ll'-72) 

Mean ^ V31 (74I78) 
Card 11 (79-80) , • . 

/ * 

FORMAT (P4.0,21F2.0,5P1.0',^3.0,F2.0,F1.0, i3j(,F3.1,F5,2,F2.0) 



Blink (58-70) 
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Card 12 



School Nominations Device 



AEL I.D. # 



(1-4) 



FORMAT (F4.0,72P1.0,2X,F2.0) 



ERIC [ 



Item II 


Presence of 
Charact.*/ 


Item II 


Presence of 
Char act . 


Item II 




Presence of 
Charafct . 


1 


VI 


(5) . 


25 


V7R (29) 


49 




--•■"^ 5 

Y49: (53) 


2 


V2 


(6) 


26 


y2£. (30) 


50 




V5il- (54) 


3 

/ 


VJ 


(7) 


-27 


V27 (31) 


51 




Y51_ (55) 


4 


V4 


(8) 


28 


' V28 (32) 


52 




V5Z_ (56) 


5 


V5 


(9) 


29 


V29 (33) 


53 




Y5tl_.(57) 


6 


' _y6 


(10) 


30 


V30^ (34) 


54 




V54.. (58) 


/ 


V7 


(11) 


31 


V31 (35) 


• 55 




VJiSL- (59) 


Q 
O 


V8 


(12) ' 


32 


V32 (36) 


56 




Y5£u (60) 


Q 


V9 


(13) 


33 


V33 (37) 


57 




Y5Z_ (61) 


XU 


_yip (14) 


34 


V34 (38) 


58 




VSR. (62) 




. ^ v;i (15) 


35 


Y35 (39) 


59 




VS9 (^3) 


♦ 

1 o 


Vl?<16) 


36 


V36 (40) . 


60 




VfiO (64) 


U 


v;3 (179 > 


37 


Y3^ (41) 


61 




V61~ (6^^ 


1 y9 
I*' 


ja4(i8) 


38 


Y39 (42) 


62 




V62 (66) 


lb 


V15 (19) 


39 . 


Via. (43) 


63 




(67) 




ja^(20) ^ 


40 


t M Ik \ 

Y4Q_ (44) > 


64 




Y64~ (68) 


X h 


JOJ 


(21) 


41 


VIL. (45) 






V65 (69) 


18 




(22) 


42 


V42 (46) 


66j 






x^ 


JOS 


(23) 


43 


Y43 (47) 


67 




(71) 


20 




(|24) 


44 


V44- (48) 


68 




VAg' (72) 


21 




(25) 


HZj 


Y4f). 








22 


V2? 


(26) 


46 . 


Y4fi (50) 


70 




VJ(i-. ("74) , 


23 


' - v?^ 


(,27) 


47 


V&n (51) 


.7a 




V71 (75) 


24 


V24 


(28) - . 


48 


VAflL (52) 


72 




V72 (76) 


♦Code I . 


Yes - 1 


, NO - 2 




Blank (77 


-78-) Card 




(79-80) 


r 








% 









Card 13 



School Nomina tioAs Device (cont'd* ) 



AEL T,D. 


# 




(1-4) 


FORMAT (P4.0,66f1. 


0,F3.a5X,F2 


.0) 




• 




Presence of 




Presence \bf 


Presence of 


Item II 


- * 


Char act.* 


Item II 


Charact. 


Item fl 


dharact. 


73 




VI (5) 


97 i 


V25 (29) 


121 


V4^(53) 


74 






98 


y26 (30) 


122 
< 


V50 


(54) 


75 






99 


V27 (31) 


123 


V51 


(55) 


76 




V4 (8) 


100 


Y?8 (32) 


124 


V52 


(56) 


11 




V5 (9) ^- 


101 


V29 (33) 


i25 


' V53 


.(57) . 


78 




V6 (10) 


, 102- : 




126 ', ; 






79 


> 


V7 (11) 


103 


iOI (3 5) ' 


.127 , * • 




80 






104 




128 ' ' 


V56 


(60) 


81 




(13) 


105 




129 


Y57 


(61) 


82 




VIO (14) ^ 


106, 




r 

130 


V59 


(62) 


83 




Vll (15) 


107 


(39) 


131 


Y59 


(63) 


84 




V12tl6) 


108 


V2£l (40) 


132 


V^Q 


(64) 


• 85 * 




V13 (17) 


109 


V37 (41) 


133 


Y6i. 


(65) 


86 




V14 (18) 


110 


V3fl- (42) 


134 


Y62_ 


(66) 


87 




> 

V15 (19) 


111 


V39 (43) 


135 ^ 




(67) 


88 




V16 (20) 


112 


\[4a (44) 


136 




(68) 


89 




yyi (21) 


113 


ViLL (45) 


137 




(69) 


90 




V18 (22) 


114^ 


VA2- (46) 


138 ' 




(70) 


91 




V19 (23) 


115 


VAX. <47), 


Teach. I.D. 




(71-73) 


92 




V29 (24) 


116 


V44. <^8) 


Blank 




(74-78) 


93 




mi (25)^ 


117 


' V4S- <49) 


Card 13 , 




(79-80) 


94 




Y2? <26) 


118 


(50) ' 
V47 ^51) 








95 




V23 (27) 


. 119. 








96 




'YW-<28) 


120 


^^48 (52) 








/ *Code : 


Yea 


I - 1, No - 2 












ERIC . 

















i6 



Card 14 



Re^Xidt AEL L.Ck » 



ta-4) 



r 

Arithmetic 

Raw Score 
Nat. Peirc. 



Cotnpr^honsive Tost of Ba^io Skills (cont'd.)'^ 
• * V (Post 1976 Grade 3>. , - > 



Comp u t . 
V2 (7„Q) 



Concept . 
Y±, (11-12) 
' V5 (1*^-14^ 



Nat. Sta. V3 (9-10) V6 (15-I6) 



A 



V7 (17-18) 
V8 (19-20) 
V9 {21-22) 



Total 

VIO (23-24) 

>t " 

via. (25-26) 
V12 (27-28) 



Raw Score 
Nat'l Perc- 
Nat. Sta. 



Reference 
S^kills_ 

V13 (29-30) 

V14 (31-32). 

V15 (33-34) 



Science 
V16 (35-36) 
yi7 (37-38) 
Vie (39-40) 



Social 
Studies 

Vl9 (41-42) 

V20 (4 3-44) 



V21 (45-46) 



. EDS ar>d CTBS Tefet Scores Combined 

Abilities Tot^al — x Grade 3 V22 
Abilities Total ~ Grade 6 V23 

—T 

Achievement Total — Grade 3 V24 
Achievement Total — Grade 6 V25 



(47-49) 

(50-52) 
(53r-55) 
(56-58) 



^ Teacher Grades for Basic S kills (Read., Writ., Spell. ^ Eng.^ A rith.) 
Slope V26 (59-61) . , 
Mean V27 (62-65) 
Sigma^ V28 ' (66-68) 
Teacher Total Grades for Basic Skills 
Slope V29 (69-71) 

' ■ ■ ' " T 

Mean V30 (72-75) 
« • 

Sigma. V31 -(76-78) 
Catd 14 t79-80> * 1 () <') 

FORMAT, (F4.0,21F2.O,4P3.0, 2 (F3. 1 ,F4.2 ,F3. l),F2.0) 
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Card IS - HOPE Pollow-Up Study 
Scores from School Nominations 



V 2 

V 3 

V 4 

V 5 



1+ - 
I- 

II- 
III+ 



V 6 HI- 

V 7 IV+ ' 

V 8 IV-- 

V 9 V>*Y 

V 10 V-" * 

V 11 VI+ 

V 12* VI- 
13 -VII + 



Variabl€t 
IX> (matching) 
Blunt 

Over conventional 

Distrustful 

Responeible 
' " Skeptical 

Overgenerous 

Autocratic 

Modest 

Aggressive 
m ^ Cooperative 

Cqinpe'titiYe 
^Dependent 



i^J|pcp lo^-tiyt i ve 
Docile s '^"J^ 
V -lyiL ^VI^lV-^ 'Jf Managerial 



V .14 



V;-16 VIII ' Self-Effacing ^ ♦ 

^ Personal Disorganization 

i / . 

^^aMS*cie ty Syn^toms 



V. 18. 



V • 17 Ix 
X 

it' 

V 49 XI 



" :', Depressive Symptomfi 



Defensiveness 



■ 7 



cols. 
(1-4) 

(5-7) 

(8-10) 

(11-13) 

(14-16) 

(17-19) 

(20-22) 

(23-25) 

(26-28) 

(29-31) 

-^32-34) 

(35-37) 

(38-40) 

(41-43)" 

(44-46) 

(47-49) 

(50-52) 

(53-55) 

(56-58) 

(59-61) 

(62-64) 

(65-67) 



Obae rved Ne^youa D i sorde rs 
(Sum of Grades 1-5) 



Yes, 0 - No) 



Speech 



V21 



Involuntary V22 
Movement 

Nail Biting V23 

Restlessness V24 



Frequently V25 
requested 
to leave 
room 

Health Record 



(69) 

(70) 
(71) 
(72) 



(1 ""'Mentioned, 0 = None 
mentioned) V26 (73) 



Blank 

Card 15 



(74-78) 

(79-80) 



POFMAT (|'4.0,20F3.0,3X,6F1.0,5X,F2.0) 
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Card Ifc - HOPli Follow-Up Study 
School Nominations Quadrants 

\ 







Varl^^blo . 


Cols.' 






ID . 


1-4 


1 


A 


(raw) Aggressives (+) 


5-8 


2 


B 


(raw) Self-Bf facing Dependents (-) 


J9-12 


3 


C 


(raw) Responsible Conformers (-) 


13-16 


4 


D 


(raw) Manipulative Controllers (+) 


17-20 


5 


Ap 


proper tion^li zed; as above 


21-25 


6 


Bp 


proportionalized; as eibove 


26-30 . 


7 


Cp 


proportionalized; as eibove . 


J , 31-35 


8 


Dp 


proportionalized; as above 


36-40 



Blank 

\ ^^drant Classification 
9 A - 1, B « 2, C « 3, D " 4 ' ^ 

10 . Noncopers « 1 / Copers * 2 

11 Active ^ 1, Passf^e "2 
Blank 

Card 16 

FORMAT (F4.0,4F4.0,4F5.3,6X,3F1.0,29X,F2.a) 



41- 46 

47 
48 
49 

50-78 
79-80 



Card 17 - HQpPE Follow-Up Study 
. ' \ Master ID Info. (Based on Paul's Card 15) ^ , , 

- . Card Colu mn 

(1-4) AEL ID # 

(5-29) Bl^ank ' . 

Vi (30) IDj Treatment (1 » Pkg., 2 " IV-IIV/ 3 « TV only) 

V2 (31) ID: Sex (1 - M, 2 » F) 

I 

V3 (32-33) ID: Unique in combo with cafd column^^ 1 & 2 ■ 

(34) BlAnk 

V4 ' {3S) County (1 ^ Raleigh, 2 ^ Mercer, 3 ^ Sunm^ers, 4 ^ >^ 

Fayette) 

(36-37) ^ Birthdate: MontJi . . 

(38-39) ,Day 
j (40-41) • Year 

V5 (42) Race (1 « Wliite, 2 ^ Black) 

V6 (43-44) Elementary School Attended (List of school co^^es a1:tached) 

V7 (45-46) Junior High School Attended (List of school codes attached) 

V8 (47-49) Teacher I.D. # (Code list attached) 

V9 (50) Grade in School (as of May 1, 1978) 

VIO (51-53) Age in Months (as of May 1, 1978) 

yXl (54) Year entered program and Age at Time of EnWance 

1 - 1968 - 3 years old 

2 « 1968 - 4 years old 

3 " 1968 - 5 years old 

4 ■ 1969 - 3 years old 

5 « 1969 - 4 years old 

6 " 1969 - 5 years old 

7 « 1970 - 3 years old 
a - 1970 - 4 years old 
9 " 1970 - 5 years old 

V12 (55) Years in Program (1 =■ 1 yr., 2-2 yrs., 3 «« 3 yrs*) 

V13 ' (56) Best Estimate of Years in Program ^ 

(57-78) Blank 

(79-80) Card 17 ' / / P ^ 

ERJC FORMAT (P4.O,25X,2Pl.q,l'2.O,X,Fl.O,3P2.O,Fl.O,2F2,0,P3.0,Pl.O,F3.O,3Fl.O,22X,P2.O) 



HOPE Follow-Up Study— 1978 ^ 



Cdde T:.l8t 



Eduq^tlonal Development Series (Pre 1,976J 



Carreer Plans 



Pre 1970 Grade 6 (Card 8) 

1 •« Personal Setvicea 

2 •« Bportfi / 

3 " MiniiKj 

^ ^ Factories 

5 « Farming 

6 « Government Services 

r 

7 " Shop 



8 « Transportation 

9 « Construction 

10 ^ iStores 

11 " Offices 

12 " Sales 

13 « Business 

14 - Arts 

15 » Social Services^ 

16 «« Sciences 



School^jyians 

Pre 1976 Grade 6 (Card 9) 

1 " Quit School 

2 - Finish High School 

3 « Trade School 

4 Jr. College 

5 B 4-year College 

6 « Graduate School ^ 



School Inte rest 
Pre 1976 Grade 3 (Card 7) 
Pre 1976 Grade 6 (Card 9) 
1 » Low 



to 



High 



3 



HOPE Pollow-Up Study— 197& 
Code iSnt 

Comprehensive Test 6f Baaic Skills (Post 1976) 



Career Plans ' ^ 

PoBt 1076 Grade 6 (Card* 10) 
1' Art and Music 

2 « Business' and Management 

3 - Clerical Work 

4 Commui^ication and Writing ' 

5 « Engineering and Applied Technology 

6 « Entertainment 

7 ■« For — Farming 

8 ~ Ilomemciking ^ 

9 •« Law and Law Enforcement 

10 * Memuf acturing 

11 " Math and Sciences 



/ 



Medicine and Health Services 
13 « Merchandising 



14 « Military 

15 * Mining ^ 

16 - Personal Servic^|s 

17 « Skilled Trades ,and grafts 

18 * Social Services 

19 *« Transportation 



Subject Interest * 

Post 1976 Grade 3 (Card 8) 

Post 1976 Grade 6 (Card 10) 

5 « Like Very Much 

4 w Like Somewhat 

3 - Neither Like or. Dislike 

2 « Dislike Somewhat , ^ 

1 « Dislike Very Much 



School Plans ^ 

Post 1976 Grade 6 (Card 10) 

1 » Quit School 

2 «- Finish High §chool 

3 «■ Vocational School 

4 « Two-Year Program 

5 » Four-Year Program 

6 - Graduate School 



22 



HOPE Follow-Up ,Study— 1970 

Code List foi' Schools 

( } - No, of classrooms In 1975-76 
R " Rural, U - Urban 



1/ 



1 - 

2 - 

3 

4 - 

5 - 

6 - 

7 - 

8 - 

9 xn 

10 - 

11 = 

12 " 

13 - 

14 " 

15 « 

16 - 

17 « 
10 - 

19 - 

20 - 

21 - 

22 - 

23 - 

24 - 

25 - 

26 - 

27 - 

28 - 



Coal City Elementury (12) K 
Beaver Elomontary (14) R 
Mabscot;.t Elementary (17) R 
Cranberry Elementary (15) R 
Hollyvood Elementary (9) R 
Maxwell Hill Elementary (11) U 
Fairdale Elementary (14) R 
Greater Beckley Christian ( ) R 
Slab Fork Elementary (4) R 
Daniels Elementary (11) R. 
Mt.View Elementary (17) R 
Ghent Elementary (6) R 
Piney View Elementary (13) R 
Bradley Elementary (5) R 
Plpestem Elementary (6) R 
Athens Jr. High ( ) R 
Athens Elementary (11) R 
Oakvale Elementary (10) R 
Bluewell Elementary (11) R 
Glenwood Elementary (11) R 
Mercer Elementary (25) U 
Spanishburir Elementary (7) R 
Melrose Elementary (8) R 
Princeton Jr. High 
Knob Elementary (14) U 
Lashmeets Elementary (9) R 
Brushfork Elementary (8) R 
Kegley Elementary (3) R 



1 



29 - 

30 - 

31 «. 
32 

33 » 

34 « 

35 - 

36 - 

37 - 

38 - 

39 «= 

40 ^ 
41 

42 «« 

43 « 

44 " 

45 «« 

46 « 

47 « 

48 » 

49 ■« 

50 « 

51 - 

52 « 

53 - 

54 « 

55 - 



/ 



Sun Val^ley Elementary (6^ R 
Forrest Hill Elementary (7) R 
Jumping Branch Elementary (7) R 
Bellepoint Elementary (9) ft 
Central Elementary (9) 
H in ton Jr. High 
Talcott (8) R 
Stratton Jr. High (22) U 
St. Francis de Sales (8) U 
Lincoln £lemer>tary (13) U 
Cresent Elementary (15) U 
Princewick (4) R\ 
Mt, Hope Fleirtentary (18) U 
Glen Jean Elementary (12) R 
Spanishburg Jr. High 
Park Jr\ High 
Stanaford Elementary 
Beckley Jr. High 
Crab Orchard Elementary 
Trap imi Middle 
Shady Sj^ing Jr. High 
Stoco Jr . High 
Mt.' Hope Middle 
Collins Middle 
Rosedale Elementary 
Pipestem Christian Academy 
Glenwood Jr. High 



lir, ^ 



ERIC 



Code 



Ralelyh Covujt.y. TcacJiors 



Code 

001 

002 

003 

004 

00 r> 

006 
007 
008 
009 
010 

01 1 
012 

. 013 

014 

015 

010 , 

017 

010 

019 

020 

021 

022 

023 

024 

025 

026 



Name 



' Sdhool 



Adams, Ilonhie Suo 
Adkins, Bern ice 
Allrn, IV^tty 
Ajulerson, Nancy , 
Archie, Wilda 
Bcirker, lonnie 
Bellamy, Cert i ude 
Bl.uikonship, ^h^lfllis 
Cadle, Linda 
Chandler, Mary 
Cole, Cher ly 11 
Cole , vToan 
Corder, Wrs. 
Covey, ^Margaret 
Crawford, Flfcanor 
Cuthbert, David R. 
Dunbar, Mrs. 
Klam, Vorna 
Emc^ry, Karen 
Evans, Stephanie 
Farley, Jesse A. 
Ga 1 1 a he r , Dfe bo r a h 
Hutchison, Philip 
Jaap, John 
J<^ni gan, Ruth 
Krodall, Roberta ^ 



^^Stratton Jr, 



Ghent Elemontairy 
* 

r 

Holly\sfood Klomontary 
• Shady Spring \7r. 
Fairdalo Elementary 
Stoco Jr. 

Cranberry Elementary 
Hollywood Elementary 
Beaver Elementary ^ 
Mabscott Elementary 
Trap !Iill Middle 
Maxwell Hill Elementary"* 
Park Jr. 

Fair'dale Elementary 
Coal, City Elementary 
Stoco Jr. 
Park Jr. 

Fairdale Elementary 
Stoco Jr. 

Hollywood Elementary 
Stratton Jr. 
Shady Spring Jr. . 
Cranberry Elementary 
Cranberry Elementary 
Park Jr* 
Beckley Jr. 



24 



Codo 

029 

030 

031 

032 

033 

034 

03S 

03(. 

037 

om 

039 
040 
041 
042 
04 3 



Name 



chool 



Kont, rt«ry 

KidtUer, Hodnoy W. 
Kincald, Muriel 
I>a^n<j, Sister Kdith 
Lilly, Carol ^ 

1/Owo, !H?woy 
I/Ucont.o, Sliolla 
Martin, Virgil 
McIX)niutn, Betty 
M«<jtk>ws , Hob 
Meadows , Jaccj uc line 
Okes, Or Ian L\ 
Peter;;, Patricia 
Polk, Carol. S. 
Prince, Kolleen 
Richinond , Ma'rqrndol 



Robert. r»on , Mary 



ERIC 



044 


Sish, Janotte 


045 


Sturyill, Francos 


0i6. 


Toel, Marvin 


047 


Thompson, Phyllis 


040 


Thurnian, Jvuio 


049 


Thurmah, Mary 


050 


Varqo, Kathryn 


051 


Wall, Mrs. 


052 


Whcoler, Elljinboth 


053 


Williams, Virginia 


054 


Wills, David 


055 


Wood, Beverly 




Stoco Jr. 



Trap Hill Middle 



Park Jr. 



6 



StanAJford ElementA^y 
Mfthscott Rlement^lVy 
Trap Hill Middle, 
Pftrk Jr. ' 
Park Jr. 

Coal City Flomoiitary 

Park Jr. 
. Crab Orchard Elementary 

Park Jr. 

Stratton Jr. 
Shady. Spring Jr, 
Qranberry Elementary 
Beaver Elementary 
Trap Hill Middle 

Coal City Elementary 

> 

Stoco Jr- 
Beckley Jr. 
Coal City Elementary 
Shady Spring Jr. 
Mabsoott Elementary 
Bockley Jr. 
Trap Hill Middle 
park Jr. 

Coal City Elementary 
Shady Spring Jr. 
Shady Spring Jr. 



2*> 



Code 
056 ^ 

057 
058 
059 
060 
061 



J 



, School ■ 

IJeckloy Jt. ' / 

Sophia Jr. 
Mt. View Elonkjntary 
Trap Hill Middle 
Stratton Jr. 
Stanaford Elementary 



Mercer County Teachers 



062 

063 

064 

065 

066 

067 

068 

069 

070 

071 

072 

073 

074 

075 

076 

077 

078 

079 

080 



4 



Ainnwi r 
Uaisdcn 
Itond 

Caruth 
Clay 
Cottle 
Craig 

Doyle, Catherine 

Dye ' 

East, Pat 

Faulkner 

Ferris 

Hardin 

Hutchons, Mrs. Jack 
Jonos, Garland 
Jones, Mrs. 
Land, R. 
Lilly 
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X Central Jr. 
Bluewell Eloinentary 
Princeton Jr. 
Glenwood Elementary 
Glenwood Jr, 
Princeton Jr. 
Spanishbui^^ Elementary 
Dluewell^Elementary 
Oakvale Elementary * 
Princeton Jr. 
Spanishburg Jr. 
Glenwood Elementary 
Mercer Elementary 

•A 

Mercer Elementary 
Spanishburg Jr. 
Melrose Elomontary 
Knob Elementary 
Athens Jr. 
Princeton Jr. 



26 
C<>d« 



081 


Lowe 


082 


Maynard 

< 


083 


McPherson 




Mi:^ler, Craig 


085 


Peters 


086 


Raney 


087 




088^ )^ 


^ Smith, Catherine 


089 


Spenqer, C«rol 


090 


> 


Toler 


091 


Walthall ^ 


092 


White, J. - 


093 


Wliite, Jx>ui£5e 


094 


Wh i to , R . 


095 


Wright 


096 


Yeck 



097 
098 
099 
^JLOO 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 



S chool> 

Glonwood Jr. 

Spaniiihbuurg Jr. 
Knob Elementary 
M^lrpse Elementary 
Bluew^ll Klemontary 
Princeton Jr. 



Mercer 
Athens 



Klementary 
Jr. 



> Athenn El^TftJj^ary 

I 

Spanishbutg Jr. 
Princeton Jr- 
Athens felementary 
Athens Elementary 
Princeton Jr. 
Mercer Elementary 
Glenwood Jr. 



.Rummers County Teachers 



Allen, Michael D. 
Bower, Debra 
Deeds, L. 
Farley, Icie 
Hedrick 
Irwin 

Irwin, Gary 
McNeer 

Miller^ Barbara 
Miller, Miko 



Talcott 

Bellepoint 

Central 

Pipestem Elementary 
Hinton Jr, 
Hinton Jr. 
Jumping Branch 
Hinton Jr. 
I!inton Jr, 
Hinton Jr. 
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Codo 



100 
109 
110 

111 

112 
113 
114 



Mitchell, Ramona 
PAck, Steve ^ 
rennington, Hovilah 
Smith, Walter 
Tickle, Linda 
Vines, Callie 



C2 



Central 

Hlnton Jr. 

v. 

Bollepolnt 

P©rrest Hill Elementary 
f 

Bellepoint 
Bellepoint 
C^ntjral 
Talcott 



Fayotlo CovuUy Teachers 



115 

116 

117 

118 

119 * 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 



Allen, Faitii 4 
Krocjc, Patricia^ 
Burrell, Bob 
Childs, J. W. 
Collins 

Prennan, Bill Lee 
Hiser, Evelyn 
Howard 
Kazat/ R. O. 
Thomas 



Collins Middle 

Glen Jean 

Glen Jean 

Mt. Hope Middle 

Rosedale 

Mt, Hope Middle 

Mt. Hope Middle 

Glen Jean 

Glen Jean 

Mt. Hope Middle 

Mt. Hope Middle 
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Sct^oor NomiiiAtionn D#vlc«s DixMnsions, 
A**PKNDlx P Individual Ch*ckii»t Fonn and 

Scoring SystAn 

Scoring Key for AEL 3,978 Version of 1972 Chocklist 

SCHCX)L NOMil^NATIONS DKVICE 
(Weights A,s55.igncd 7/lV70)^ 

Rational Assignments of Child Behaviors to 8 Bipolar Dimensions 
of the Leary-Coffey (L-C) Clrcumplex Model of the 
Interpersonal *;>lieory of Sullivar>; ; 
Plus Selected Intra-Psychic Dimensions 

Edward Earl Gotta 

(A leero assignment means "no information" or "not applicable." Unsigned 
numbers are assignments for the first of the labels of the bipolar scale; 
negatively signed are assignments for the second of the labels. For a 
further do^^cription of the rational scaling procedure, see the paper, 
"Personality Classification of Discrete Pupil Behavioys ,". Journal of School 
P5ZHll9l95Y.' 196'8-69, 2 (3), 54-62? Tentative assignments are marked x, 
pending further study.) 



L- 


-C: Social/Interpersonal 




I 


- Blunt/Overconventional 


IX 


II 


- Distrustful/Responsible 


X 


III 


- Skeptical/Ove«rgeneroxis 


XI 


IV 


- Autocratic/Modest 


XII 


V 


- Aggressive/Cooperative 




VI 


- Competitive/Dependent 




VII 


- Exploitative/Docile 




VIJI 


- Managerial/Self-Effacing 











Intra-Psychic 
Pex^onal Disorganization 
Anxiety Syinptoms 
Depressive Symptoms 
Defensiveness ; 



gua n titat ive Scor ing 

In scoring^ I*-VIII have generally been held independent of IX-XI but 
allowed to overlap with XII. The rationale for this is that interpersonal 
or social reasons for behavior (i.e., I~VIII) should first be sought; only 
thereafter should intra-psychic explanations (i.e., IX--XI) be used. On the 
other ^Jiand, defensive behavior (XII) is by definition oriented toward or 
against others but for intra-psychic reasons. Therefore, XII items may 
also be scored In I-VIII, but only items not assignable to I--VIII may be 
assigned to IX~XI in general. This procedure offers advantages for 
correlational analysis, since it allows comparisons to be made between the 
interpersonal (I--VIII) variables and the intra--psychic ones (IX--XI) , while 
using independent pools of items for each. The above lines of reasoning 



Unassigned items (missing all scales): 17, 20, 30, 35, 138. 

^Unlike the above report, the weights shown herein are based on items 
having directional agreement by 4^ of 5 judges* Item order is that of a 
1978. AEL scale expansion of the Individual Checklist Foxnn* 



\2l 



"2 



should not? be conBtruod t,p ,«ean U.at wo assm,e the interpersonal and 
intra-psychic to be unrelated; they are related. 

Ouadr<\nt Scortn<j . r^,4»f.rn nf scores - 

^■--■Chridren riy^b^ designated, based on the.r overall P^^^;'^" 

^1 i T^vfiT as fittinq into one of four quadrants: A (blunt, 
Sntr BK^ltical, a.9"essiv«) "A<,c,ro.slves" , « feodest, dependent, 

(..ulocratic:, «™,H.tltiv«, oxplO-U.at-.,v«, -anagorvU) "''""P"'f 

cont ro l l.rn". Th. A and >, chlldron (quadrant.,) a« ^'^f/" ""tive t yi - - 
r -.n,! n irn Intorporsonallv copiny. lurUiornioro, A and D ara active tyi »' ■ 

1. :nd C type./ This fourfold e-^^^i-^^^.^^^^'^ "^^^.V 

exactly to tl.e circv^plex arrangement of Leary and fc^ffe/ (19bb) . , 

To score the quadrants : 

A " I + II III + V, if EositiAm, 
' C - I + II + m + necjative, 
B « IV e VI + VII +-VIII, il' n^SiLti^e , , . 
D - IV + VI + VII + VIII, if jea^itive^. , 

■ Quadrant. A, B,' C and D have different "score ranges ^hese can be ■ . 
reduced to a comn^on t>roport.\onali^ed base by dxvidmg as follows. 



C 



P 169 ' "58 

^ -66 124 ' 

The nvin.vs sicjns drop out, leaving con^parable proportions for the four 
quadrants. These proportions are for .items 1-138 only. 

^"^^r^ course follow the particular need, of the user , so lonq^ ^ 
as reasonable levels of inter-rater agreement can be obtaxned. It is not 
necessary to hold I~VIII independent from IX-XI. 
», ' 

Items. OmU ted Jrm^ * . 4.v, Wt iQ7ft form ara- 

"-"iTei^TaT^d 140, which do not appear in the f j^^^J^^^^^'^* * 

139. Clings to teacher and seeks to be near her and hold her hand^ 

140. Takes a back seat to others. 



1 



2^ 



ACTIVE 



A-- type 
Aggressives 



4> 



COPING 



B-type 

Self-effacing 



dependents 



D-type 
Manipulative 
controllers 



JENTERPERSONAL 
COPING 



C-type 
Resyonsible 
conformers- 



PASSIVE 



Figure 1. Empirical typology of children's 
in-school Interpersonal behavioral styles, 
based on bivariate distribution of tempera-^ 
ment and coping success (after Gottis, E.E^, 
Phillips, B.N,, & Adajns, 1r*L., Journal of 
School Psychology , 1968--69, JLO) / 54-62). 
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Name 



SCHOOL nCHAVIOR CHCCKI.IST: INDIVIDUAL FORM -Got(5, 1972 

ID No. D»tc of Birth 



School 



County 



Person cofjipleling form 



>\. 




Instructions: The following one-word or brief phrase descriptions will remind you of or apply tojvarlous 
students in your class. Read tht descriptions one at a time, CJrde (he number of each one which applies 
lo the student whose name is written above. Do not circle an item if it better describes two or three 
other students in your class. Do not return to anjtcm once you have gone past it, even If you feel that a 
later description better tits tlie student. If you circle an Item by mistake, that is, if it does not really 
remind you of the student, draw a line through the number to show that it should not be counted (for 
example,"^)^). 

You should feel free to circle ihe numbers of as many or as few descriptions as remind you of the above 
student. The number of dcscriplions which might apply varies greatly from student to student. Only you 
will be able to tell from your experience which descriptions apply to this student, as he ^shc) has behaved 
around you. It is your opinion that is wanted. Thus, all judgment should be based on your own knowledge, 
observations or impressions of the student. You may pf course draw upon what others in your class have 
said about this individual or how they havc/eacted to him (her). You may also draw upon the direct 
reports to you by other teachers of pcrs6«^l observations which they have xn^dc during this school year of 
this student, c, g., on the school ground, during lunch, or during other instruction outside of your room. 
Buycachcr reports from previous years sliould not be drawn upon or allowed lo influence your decisions. 
Hearsay should also be ignored. Only actions and impressions from the present school year count 

Your cooperation and help with this is appreciated. Your professional judgment about these behaviors Is 
an important part of the study. Your opinions will be treated as confidentiaL 



1 . Carelessness In work 

2. Cheating 

3. Cruelty, bullying 

4. Daydreaming 

5. Destroying school materials 

6. Disobedience 
\Disorderliness In class 

8. Domine'^^g 

9. Easily discouraged * 
10. Tearfulness 

. i,. • 11» Impertinence, defiance 
"^^\ . V2. Impudernie, rudcnoss 
' >v ^^^3, Inattention 
:. H. Interrupting 




Form I'-Phillipft, 1966 

15. Inquisitiveness ^ 

16. Lack of interest In work 
^ ^17. Laziness 

' 18. Nervousness 
19. Overcritical of others 
20- Physical coward 

21. Quarrelsomeness 

22. Rescntfulness 

23. Restlessness 

24. Seifishncss 

25. Sensitiveness 

26. Shyness <» 

27. Stealing 

28. Stubbornness 



29. Suggestible 

30. Sullcnness 

31. Suspiciousness 

32. Tardiness 

33. Tattling 

34. Temper tantfums 

35. Thoughtlessness 

36. Truancy 

37. Unhappy, depressed 

38. Uhrcliablcncss 

39. Unsocial, withdrawing. 

40. Untruthfulness 



(over) 



^24 



5 



Form 2 



41. fLbltiMlly pulls hi^ hair, pkk^ at his no5c, pulls his 
ears, biles his naiK 

42. U^cs real or tnu^^fiud ififcf tor iilcj as an excuse for 
not really trying 

43. Flfjhts with little provocation 

44» Exhibits righteousness, snobbishness 

45. Uses charm to attract attention 

46. Provokes hostility (rom peers and teacher 

47. Is wcily [\ood and unsoUish 

48. Aq(s as if the le.itfu^r doos not exist. Is sometimes 
oblivious to what happens in class 

49. Is excessively ordejjy and consueniious, uses a new 
sheet every time an error is made (rather than have 
Erasures) 

50. Has frequent stomach upsets, headaches, 4nd other 

(physical disorders 
s a compulsive talker 

52. Lies at sll ^trst opportunity 

53. txhibits facial and body mannerisms, consistent 
fiulping and hissing 

54. breads goinj^ to schooJ 

55. Engages in noisy behavior, aggressive play, fighting, 
and teasing 



56, 
57, 
58. 
59. 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63, 

64. 
65. 

66. 
67. 

68, 
69. 
70. 

71, 



Engages in frequent vocal defiance 
Makes excuses for failures, and justifies his behaviof 
Seeks lo attract attention through success 
Relations with the teacher dominated by the desire 
for 4ivenge 

Always obeys instructions completely, is scrupulously 

methodical in every activity 

Stubbornly resists the will and authority of the 

teacher 

Is accident prone 

Is overly seriou^; minded, unresponsive to fun- 
provoking situations 
Attracts attention by being a nuisance 
Exhibits constant movement of finffcrs or hands, 
persistent perspiring of parts of body 
Shows jealotisy, hatred 

Constantly challenges and opposes the leadership of 
the teacher 

Always maiiases to get caught for his misbehavior 
Is sad and apathetic 

Lacks spontaneity, answers questions in dulf-voiced 
monosyllables 

Uses laziness as a means of attracting attention 



Form3-Gotts, 1972 



72. Easily forgets 

73. Bossy 

74. Apprehensive 

75. Belligerent 

76. Holds grudges 

77. Overly modest x 

78. Cooperative 

79. Generous 

80. impolite 

81. Bashful 

82. Trustworthy * 

83. Bighearted 

84. Outspoken 

85. Reliable 

86. Cynical 

87. Blunt 

88. Enjoys sharing 

89. Is skeptical 

J?0. Shows helplessness 

91. Tries to inlluence others 

92. Overly conventional 

93. Has a low opinion of self 

94. Strong sense of responsibility 

95. Mistrusts others 

96. Excessively reliant on others 

97. Tries to manipulate 

98. Can be depended on 

99. Needs to do or be better than others 

100. Gets others to do work for him (her) 

101. Usually does the ordinary or expected thing 

102. Upset by small setbacks 

103. Willin);ly includes others in activities 
lO'l. Is disorganized in his (her) thinking 

105. Readily participates in class activities 

106. Too direct or candid 



107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113. 

114. 

115. 

116. 

117. 

118. 

119. 

120. 



Schemes to get an advantage 
Wants others to make his (her) decisions 
Lct^ others take advantage of him (her) 
Challenges what olheis say or believe 
Promotes or comributcs lo teamwork 
Influenced excessively by others 
Becomes highly excited and distressed for little reason 
Tries but can't seem to pull things together 
Has unrealistic fears 

Strives to make things turn out his (her) way 
Does not give up easily 
Can't stand to be alone 

Feels that something terrible is going to happen 
Cannot maintain attention, but is distracted by 
almost anything that happens 

121. Easily becomes confused 

122. Must go to the bathroom more often than others 

123. Loses patience with his (her) xv'ork^asily 

124. Emotionally unstable or immature, loses control 

125. Is restless or tense 

126. Worries over, imagined danger or failure 

127. Avoids unpleasant activities or gives up easily 

128. Hardly ever sn iles 

129. Drags along; lacks energy 

130. Not often enthusiastic 

131. Feels unloved or unwanted 

132. Corners of mouth turn down as if sad 

133. Feels he (she) is not as good as others 

134. Seems to care little about personal appearance 

135. Very sensitive to criticism 

136. Explains away'personal shortcomings or failure 

137. Vigorously protects his (her) reputation even against 
unintentional slights 

138. Overly responds to flattery or social approval 
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Item 

Nomination I n m jy 



1- 0 0 0 0 0 



L-C BIPOIAR CATEGORIES 

\ 

V VI VII VIII IX X XI XII 



2. 0 0 0 0 

3. 3 0 ' 2 0 3 



0 0 0 1 0 0 0 

I" 

0 • 0 0.0 0 0 0.1 



4. ^0 0 V 0 0 0 



5. 2 0 2 

6. 0 2 0 2 
7- , 2 0 2 0 1 

8. 2002111 
9- 0 0 0 0 -2 

10. 0 2 0 0 0 0 



0 3 2 0 0 (S 0 

0 0 0 1 0 0 0 

° 2 0 0 00 0 0 0 



11. 2 0 2 0 2 2 2 

12. 2 0 0 0 2 1 2 



13. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 



2 2 0 0 0 0 0 

1 2 0 0 0 0 0 

^ 3^ 0 0 0 0 

0 -1 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

2 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 

0 1 0 0 0 



14. 1 0. 1 0 1 0 



0 0 0*0 0 0 



0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ' 0 -2 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ' 0 1 0 1 0 

17. I 0 / 0 0 0 0 0 0 



0x00 0 



J,8. 0 0 0 0 0.0 



0 0^0 2 0 



Item 

NQmlnatlon I n m jy y 

19- 2 2 2 2 0 

20. ^ 0 0 0 0 0 

21. 2 0 2 0 1 

22. 0 0 2 0 0 

23. 0 0 0 0 0 

24. 0 0 0 0 0 

25. 0 2 0 -l' 0 

26. 0 0 ♦ 0 -1 0 

27. , 0 0 0 0.2 

28. 0 0. 0 0 1 

29. 0 a 0 ~1 -1 

30 . * \ " 0 0 0 0 0 

31. 0 2 2 0 0 

32. 0 0 0 0 0 

33. 2 0 0 0 0 
.34. 2 0 0 0 0 

35. 0 0 0 0 0 

36. 0 0 0 0 0 



V2H 



VII 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



VIII 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
-2 
0 

1 

-2 

0 

0 
♦ 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



IX 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 



X 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



XI 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 I 

0 
0 

i) 

0 

■J 2^) 



XXX 

0 
0 
0 
0 

, 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Item 

Nomination I ii m jy 

37. 0 0 0 0 

38. GO 0 0 

39. 0 0 0 -2 

40. 0 0 0 0 

V 

41. 0 0 0 0 

42. 0 0 0 -2 

43. 2 0,2 b 

44. 1 0 0 2 

45. -2 0 0 0 

■ i 

46. 2,. ' \ 0 0 

V 

\ 

47. -2 ,\ -2 -3 0 
'48. 0 0 0 0 

49. 0 -2 0 0 

50. 0 0 ,0 0 

51. 0 0 0 0 

52. 0 0 0 0 

53. 0 0 0 Ox 
|/, 54. 0 . 0 0 0 



FRir 



d> 



VI VII VIII IX X XI xn 

0 0 0 0 0 3 0' 

0 0 0 1 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 \0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 I' 

0 0 "0 0 2 0 0 

0 0 0.0 0 0.0 
2 2 2 0 0 0 0 

1 2 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 -2 -1 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 1 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 boo 2 I 0 
0^ 0 0 0 2 0 0 

CI 

0 0 0 0 0 0.1 

0 0 0 0 2 0. 0 

0 0 0 0 2 0 0 

131 



It«m 

Nomination 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 
71. 
72. 




Item 

Nomination I 

73. 1 

74. 0 

75. 2 

76. 0 

77. -2 

78. 0 

79. Q 

80. 2 

81. 0 

82. 0 

83. 0 

84. 1 

85. 0 

86. 1 

87. . 2 

88. 0. 

89. 0 



90. • 0 



V 



II III IV 

-10 2 
10-1 
0 0 2 

2 10 

0 0-2 
-1 -1 0 

0-10 

loo 

1 0 -JL 
-2 -1 0 

0-2 0 

0 0 1 

-2 0 0 

2 2 1 

0 0 1 
-1 ~1 0 

1 2 1 
0 , 0 0 




It«m 

Nomination I n III iv v 

1 -10 11 

52. -2 0 0 0 0 

93. 0 0 0 -2 0 

0-2000 

55. ^0 2 2 0 0 

56. 0 0 0 x 0 .J -1 
- 57. 0 .0 ^ ° ° 

58. 0 -1 0 0 / 0 

55. 0 0 0 1 0 

100. ( ^ 0 0 0 '. . 0 

101. -1 ^ 0 0 0 0 
' 102. Oj 0 0 0 0 

.103. • 0 ' -1 -1 , 0 -a' 

104. 0 0 0 0 0 

105. 0 -1 0 0 0 

106. 2 0 0 1* 2 

107. 1 2 0 0 1 

108. 0 0 0 , 0 ' 0 



^RIC 




Item 

Nomination I n m 

109. 0 0 0 

110. 1 . 11 

111. 0-1 0 

112. ,0 0 0 

113. 0 0 0 

114. O 0 . 0 

115. O' 0.0 

116. 0 . .. 0 6 

117. 0- 0 0 

118. 0 0 0 

119. 0 . 0 ' 0 

120. 0 0 0 

121. 0 0 0 

122. 0 0 0 

123. 0 0 0 

124. 0 0 0 

125. 0 0 0 

126. 0 0 0 

13^ 




I torn 

Nomination I 

127. 0 

J 128. n) 

129. 0 

130. 0 

131. 0 

132. 0 

133. 0 

134. 0 

135. 0 

136. 0 

137. 0 

138. 0 

139. -2 

140. 1 



II III \ IV 



.0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

, 0 - 0 0 

0 0-1 

0 0 1 
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APPENDIX G 

- HOPE ^ollov^-Up study Direct Q^lld Inftvl^ ' 

THE DIRECT CHILD INTERVIEW 

rh. Direct Child Interview is a short questionnaire that is administered 
to the child in an interview setting and was developed initially for u^e with 
children In the HOPE Follow-Up study. A similar questionnaire, the DirLt 
Parent Interview, with many of the same variables was administered to the ' 
parents in the Study. Therefore, the process for developing the Direct fhild *( 
Interview was to, (l) review the Direct Parent Interview to identify which 
variables wore appropriate to aliio include in the Direct Child Interview; 
(2) locate and review the existing instruments that dealt with the identified 
variables to determine appropriate content, and select specific questions or 
sections from the existing questionnaires, (3) develop new questions when 
existing questions seemed inappropriate or non-existent; (4) develop the 
initial version of the Direct Child Interview;; (5) submit instrument tc rigorous 
review by in-house experts (in content and field operation) , (6) pilot test 
instrument with a small " group of children of the appropriate age group by 
an experienced field interviewer; and, (7) make changes, additions and deleUons 
based upon findings from s^ple interviews. 

Upon completion of inteifviews w^th HOPE Follow-Up subjects, analyses of 
findings will be performed and reported as well as correlation of findings 
with other instruments used in the study. 

Procedures for using the ins trpnent will be written, including suggested 
usages. The instrument or sections of it can then be used in the in-depth 
model parenting research project. 
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"Guess What" -shows parents how to promote the 
mental development of preschool and elementary* 

age ehildren through mformat experiences ^wh^ch 

arise at borne. 

Printed support materials may be used for study^nd 
to promote parent discussion of the video presenta- 
tions. The shows are available for loan to educational 
and service groups, and may be dubbed for non-profit 
educa|ionai purposes. 

A£L Visits Mister Rogers— Parents' Guide 



Ificludes in a single volume brief descriptions of each 
show for the entire 92-week series, together with 
information' on how each show relates to AEL's 59 
developmental competencies. Instructions guide the 
user in selecting activities from the Day Care and 
Home Learning Activities Plans (Educational C6m 
munications. Inc.) so that they wilf correspond to 
children's actual experience of viewing the Neighbor- 
hood broadcast. Used m this manner, the materials 
enable parents to extend their children's development 
through television viewing plus correlated learning 
activities. 

Single copy ---1^. $5»00 



"The Early Childhood Curriculum: An Empirically 
Based Curriculum" 

A series of eight volumes which examines and illus- 
trates a newTfoundotional approach to creating empir- 
ically based curriculum. The series treats, as exam- 
ples of the approach, the several research studies 
leading up to and including the development of the 
"Aids to Early Learning/' The individual volumes 
focus on the particular foundational questions for 
which curriculum developers can seek empirical 
answers. Portions of the series are available and 
others are in preparation. For further information on 
the series^ write AEL. 

Division of Childhood and Parenting 
Appalachta Educational Laboratory, Inc. 
Post Office Box 1348 
Charleston, West Virginia 25325 



The Appalachia Educational Laboratory is an Equal 
n f /->^rtunity /Affirmative Action Employer, 




AIDS TO EARLY LCARNINO IN ERIC 



Th« folipwing ERIC dpcumtmt may bt ordtrtd in 
mioroficht or p«p«r (hard) copy )rom: 

Documant Raproduction Strvice 
P. 0. Box 190 
Arlington. Virginia 22210 
(703) 841 1212 

A Compatancy Bata for Cyrrlculum Davalopmant in 
Pratohool Eduoation 

A fourvolurT>a aat, ctirrantly available through ERIC, 
datcribat phasa ona of a study that ultimataly idanti- 
fiad 59 developmental cornpetencies which tile typi- 
cal child attains by six years of age. The list of skills 
was compiled and validated uiing a literature search 
as well as panels of national and Appalachian child 
development experts and a panel of Appalachian 
parents. For each of the 32 competencies studied 
in phase one, spegific performance statements and 
criterion statements are presented in Volume IV. 
ERIC numbers assigned to these volumes are: 



ED 104 057 
ED 104 058 



ED 104 059 



ED 104 060 



Volume I: Central Document 
Volume II: Responses of a Na- 
tional Panel of Child Develop- 
mant Scholars 

Volume Mi: Responses of a Na- 
tionai Panel and an Appala- 
chian Panel of Child Develop- 
ment Scholars 

Volume IV: Preschool Curricu- 
lum (First Draft) 



The foregoing work appears in revised and expanded 
form for all 59 compotehcies in the series, "The 
Early Childhood Curriculum: An Empirically Based 
Curriculum," described later. 



, The Home Oriented Preschool Education (HQPE) 
^ Manuals 

This early series of AEL products remains j>opular 
with (}ersons needing information on how to sot up 
and ofwrate HOPE type programs. Copies may be 
ordered only through ERIC, using the following 
citations: 



ED 072 843 HOPE; 

Pro«r«rti Overview and Raquiramanu 
ED 062 844 HOPE: 

Ptatd Olractor^f Mwuit 
ED 082 846 HOPE: 

Huidboek for Mobile Claisroom Teachtrt 

and Aldta 
ED 082 846 HOPE: 

Home Visitor's Handbook 
ED 082 847 HOPE: 

Personnel Trahiing QuWe 
ED 082 848 HOPE: 

Curriculum Planning Quide 
ED 082 849 HOPE: 

Materials Preparatk)n OuMe 

The newer "Aids to Early Learning," as described 
later in this brochure, now make the HOPE approac^ 
widely available through standard publisher outlets. 



HOPE Research and Technical Reports 

Other HOPE reports are grouped below by topic. 
ERIC documents about each topic may be located by 
using the reference numbers listed under that topical 

heading. 

Develppment and Evaluation of HOPE (1968-74), 

ED 027 071 , ED 028 653, ED 038 181, ED 041 626; 
ED 052 832 through ED 052 842, ED 062 106 
through ED 062 024, ED 062 992, 

HOPE Diuemination and Product Development 
Studies (1973-77). ED 080 608, ED 093 352 through 

ED 093 358, ED 0^9 391, ED 152 418. 

Appalachian Dtmographio Studies (1998-74). ED 

052 832, ED 062 049, ED 093 352, ED 127 022 
through ED 127 028. 

Vitual MatorialtandTctcviiion Rcitarch (1972-77). 

ED 093 353 through ED 093 357, ED 112 605. 
ED 132 972 ^through ED 132 974, ED 136 788. 

AIDS TO EARLY LEARNING FROM PUBLISHERS 



The following materials are available only ^om th» 
indicated publishers. 

Home Visltor'f Kit ' 

A multi-media package that can be used by any type 



of local pi^ogram to train and equip paraprofatiionali 
Who delivar tarly childhood devalopm^ntal servicai 
to the home. Includei C4rtffuily dasiyned le^rnihg 
txpifiencet to meet specific obiectivM that cover a 
viriety of eiiantial paraprofeiiional ikilli end orienta^ 
tloni, luch ai: $elf awarenew, child growth and 
development, teaching arnJ learning; fiixJing end pre- 
parir>g materially child health and safety, and how to 
work sensitively with others. The Kit was t^sted end 
refined under typiciji and varied field corKlitions. 

Printed portions of the Kit ara^evei table from 
Human Sciences Press. 72 Fifth Avlnue, New York 
10011. These f^)ortion$ are: 

Home Visitor's Notebook 292 pp. $14.95 

fSBN/Order No. 352-9 



Parent's Notebook 

Oid(?r No 362 6 

I 

Home Visitor's Resource 
Materials 

Order No. 363 4 

All three/Order No, 364- 2 
Bulk discounts are available 



76. pp. $ 3.95 



240 pp. $ 5.95 



$19.95 



Filmstrip cassette portions of the Kit, that are used 
during paraf)rof<?ssional uatning, are described later 
under materials available through AEL. 

All of the following Aids to Early Learning materials 
are available through Educational Communications, 
Inc., 9240 S.W- 124 Street, Miami, Florida 33176! 
Prioe information appears following this listing of ma 
terials. 



Dmy Care and Home Leerning Activities Plant 

Dasigned for use by early childhood paraprofessionals 
and, with their assistance, for use by parents,. these 
Plans are suited to both day care and home-based 
settings. This three volume Plans' set is divided fur- 
ther into 59 developmental competency areas. The 
set provides over 1,000 activities, with each activity 
relating to a particular comf>etency area. Separate In- 
itniotlonal IManuals guide day care workers and home 
workers in providing age appropriate experiences for 
, normal, delayed, ar>d specifically handicapped three- 
through five year-olds. ''Parent Corners" alert pa- 
rents to ways of observing and understanding their 
.children's progress and needs. The Plans were evalu- 
ated in day care and hoiTie based settings serving 
varied groups of children and families. Their use 
Q rted adults in taking an individualii^ed, de^ 



ERIC 



velopm#ntal approach to working with young dhA* 
drto. Participating children exR«rienct<KiubatantMil 
developmental progrett. Sea alio the daicription of 
tha Claatrodm Plan*. 



Classroom Learning Activitiat Plant 

Thii three-volume set of Pleni it deiigrwd for use by 
professional teachers in center based prefchool pro- 
grams. The Plans are divided further into 59 develop^ 
mental competency i|reai. The let provides over 800 
basic aqjivities, with each activity relating to a partic- 
ular competency area. Moreover, for most act ivi tits 
one or more closely related alternatives are provided 
for variety. When appropriate, the activity plans each 
suggests adaptations for children of developmental 
ages three, four, and five years. The accompanying 
Instructionel Manual guides teachers in providing aga- 
appropriate experiences tor, normal, delayed, arKJ 
specifically handicapped children. 

The Plans were evaluated in kindergartens, Head 
Starts, .and other center^based programi lerving a 
variety of young children. The Classroom Plans ware 
tested in combination with the Day Care and Home 
Plans in several programs. Use of the Classroom Plans 
alone or in combination supported teachers in taking 
an individualized, developmental approach to work- 
ing with young children. Participating children ex- 
perienced substantial, beyond-expected developmen- 
tal progress. 

Discussion Guides for Parent Groups ' 

Two companion volumes^ Parent Coordinator QuMe 
and Parent Guide, designed for use respectively, 1) 
by a professional who assists in organizing and ope- 
rating parent groups and 2) by parents who partici- 
pate in such groups. The emphasis of the set is on 
practical, everyday involvement by parenti in their 
children'i learning in all areas, including social-emo- 
tional, physical, arnJ cognitive-language. 

Appraisal of IndivMual Development (AID) Scales 

An experimental set of observationally -completed 
scales which asseii the preschool child's development 
in AEUs 59 developmental competency areas in 
terms of 14 competency clusters. The AID Scales 
thui correspond directly to' the competency base ^ 
uwd in the Day Care? and Home Learning Aotivities 
Plans and the Classroom Learning Activities PIpns. 
This match permits users to ar,sys5 directly the learn- 
ing needs of the child as these' relate to the curricu- 
lum. In addition to the availability of the AID 



i45 



Scaitt from the publisher, arH)th«r edition is being 
used by selected local programs throvg*) dirw:t field 
last arrMMy€'n)€nts with AEL. 



"Aids to Early Learning" Technical Manual 

Tliif. docunutnt discusses the design. dovelof)niont, 
a-d yahdi.iior^ of ,\\\ of the "Aids to Early Learning." 
A:i such. It the basic reference on these products 
Per'/>r.s wh{. Wish to ev,iliKite the fTidterials for adop 
tion will find that tho Technical Manual answers a 
ritijsiMty of their {;uestion$. The Technical Manual 
i: a f)vjrt ol m eight voIihiio curriculum research and 
(i- v^lofimcnt series. "The Early Childhood Curricu* 
\\\\v\ An Cirnpiricelly Based Curriculum." 

l.'di vidiiii! pi. cos for the fc^reijoini) materials from 
P' 'r(.j*io;nl CcrTi.'nnnicdtiof^s, loc, c)r(? folk>ws 

i r ;v Car*; and Home Learning Activities FJIans: 

\ olunir 1 Pi'iystcd and ^Social $25.00 

Dcvelo^jmeat 

Vi.hinc 2 P -rs-^r.;:! «nd Emotionfal $25.00 

Dcvclo;imont 

WIuimC 3 Ljnguucjo and Concep- $25.00 

tual Dt velopment 

IVc.Ls.ieets (144) $12.00 

Ot.v Care hutructiciii:! Manualn S|0.00 

Home Visitor's lustruction<|(' Manual $10.00 

Classroom Learning Activities Plans: 

Volume 1 Piiysical and Social $25.00 

Development 

Volume 2 Personal and Emotional $25.00 

Development 

Volume 3 LanguaQe and Conoap- $25.00 

tual Oavalopmant 

'Classroom Instructional Manual $10.00 

Parent Discussion Guides 

Parent Coordinator Guide $ 4.00 

Parent Guide S 2.50 

Appraisal of Individual Development (AID) Scales 

$ 8.00 



AID Scales User's Manual (with 

scales) 
AID Scales 
"Aide to Early Learning" Technical 
Manual 

ERJC , 



$ 6.00 
$ 5.00 



Rontsi 


Purchaie 


$ 5.50 


$20,00 


$ 5.50 


$20.00 


$ 5.50 


$15.00 


$ 6.50 


$20.00 


$15.00 


$50.00 
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AIDS TO EARLY LEARNING FROM AEL 



Audio-Viiuatf for Home V^|^ Training 

These materials are used during training with various 
instructional units of the Honta Vititor't Kit (Human 

Sciences Press), The followfng filmstrips are accom- 
pan fed by audio cassette unless otherwise s()ecified: 



Making a Home Visit 
Communication: Working 
with Others 
Home Safety Hazards (no 

cassette) 
Overview of HOPE 

Complete Set of Atidio* 
visudls 

Early Warning Signs Brochure 



Developed by thi? consortium of State Departments 
of Educdtiofi in the Appalachian Region, this bro- 
chure lists possible early warning signs of handicap- 
ping conditions of infants and preschool children in 
the ajeas of: seeiny, talking, playing, thinking, 
hearing, and moving. Available for $20/J ,000 with 
no organizational imprint; $25/1,000 with your or- 
ganization's name, address and phone number printed 
on the back of the brochurOv 

Parenting Materials: An Evaluative Annotation of 
Audio Visuals for Effective Parenting 

A catalog which evaluates 154 of the better audio- 
visual materials relevant to parenting. Each entry is 
fully described and information is supplied on its 
distrtbutfer. 

Single catalog $5.00 



Video Materials on Effecting Parenting , 

Three one-half hour shows for assisting parents in be- 
coming rnore effective in helping their children de- 
velop. The shows are: 

"It's Never Too Late"-deal$ with the theme of disci- 
pline through a variety of formats. 

"Mixed Emotion$"-explore$ the often confusing 
world of emotions which children face, and ex- 
plains Vay$ of furthering emotional development. 



J _ - 

MC»»E FOLLOW-UP STUDY DIRECT CHILD iNTfcRVIEW 
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H«llo, my name is. r ^ 

»nrMki.^u4 , * ^ working for the 

ind t IK H ^^"r Laboratory i„ Charleston. hero n few weeks ago 

Toro^ih^ / f ^""""""^ "^''^ children who was in 

• preschool program called "Around the Hend." Our records show you wore in 
fh« program before you entered school. 

.^"'^ '^^^^''^ interested in finding out how you are doling- now - 
llZf \Trr"" -fter you were in th^ program. You can help us learn more 
cM^l / Prcnchool program has infLuenced you. We plar^ to visit other 

will do /f"vor" "'""""'^ '^'^ '"'"^ P-rpose. I'd like to tell you what we 

will do if you agree to let me interview you. 

vou H^r"/^^ r y^"' I v^ill ask you some questions about how 

y9.u are doing in school; about some of the things that interest you; and some 
of your Plans for the future Then I will show.Vou soma pictures of a person 
about your age and let you t^oll me a story about each picture. This is not a 
a^n^^^ '^''l,^''^^ ^^^^^""^ information that will help us leAr/ more 

about the influences of a preschool program. No one will see. your answers or 
stories except the people Who. work at our office. Your friends or teachers 
Will not learn about your answers although some of your frieftds may be inter- 
viewed too. You should try to answer as many of the questions as you cam, 
oowever you do not have to answer any questions you wish not to answer. 
The entire interview will take 30-43 minutes of our time. Do you have any 
questions? will you agree to let me interview you? 



Yes 

No , 



^^'vY^^i ^'""^^ ^ record some of your answers instead of trying 

to write all of them. Is it okay if I record what we are saying? 



Yes 

No 



Permission is granted to interview my child using the attached questionnaire. 



(Parent^ or Guardian) 



\ 

V 
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PART I 



(AcS/D) 



(AcAd. Kxp.// 
Att.) 
(Min. St.) 



(AcS/D) 4, 
(Acadi S«lf- 
Concept) 

Utt. toward 5. 
school) 

(Ac Part.) 6. 



not .ur. about how to answer • qv«,.tlon, foel fr,, to a.k about it. 
It What waro your yradaa on your laat report card? 

'::::rrc:rT.Xf ^^^-^^^^-^^ --^.e, on- your la.t 

«. (If di.aatisfied) What grades would nvtke you happy? 

b. <rf .atlsfied) What la the lowest grade -you would be happy with? 

' Sra^^i;^ parents? Were the> .atl.fled or dlsaatl.fled with 

the yradoa on your last report card? 

«. (If dissatisfied) What grades would make them happy? 
b. (If satiafied) What is the loweat grade they woulS be happy with? 



(Bd. Values) 

(Ed. Asp.) 
(AcXV) 



7. 

e. 

9a. 



i^^idr. ° "^"""^ ^^"^ *'^>«"*' the same a. 

-««:)cid. your age, or not quite as well a, others .your age? Zhy? 

What do you like beat abput school? Can you t«ll me why? 

Mo.t .tudents your age have soma homework- a- How much time do you 
spend on homework each dav? h rw.. v. , 

von? ^ ^ , . \ ^ anyone help you? c. Who helps 

you? d. How do you foel about having homework? 

How do you feel about your teacher (») 7 

If you could, what would you like to change about school? ^ 

How far would you like to go in school? Why? (on student's form) 



(a) 

(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(•) 
(f) 

(9) 

(h) 



finish elementary school 

finish junior high . ' 

some high school 
finish high' school 
some college 

finish college » . 

go beyond one college degree, such as law sbhool, "nidical 
school, orPh.D. 

.stt^end military, technical, or trade school 



(AcKxp) do you think you will go? Why? (on student's form) 



(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(•) 
(f) 
(fl) 

(h) 



_ finish elementary school 

finish junior high 

some high schcol 
. finish, high school 

some college 

finish d:ollege • r~ 

go beyond one college degree, such as law school, medical 
pchool, or Ph.D. 

attend military, technical, or trade school;. 



its 



, 9c, {If f, g, h on 9*. or 9.b.) In your family mAking any 

finnncial plans for you to Attend nK)ro ochooi aftor hicjh achool? 
For oxAmpIe, Aro thmy saving monoy, buying bond* or planning in 
mom» ways for youx education bayond high achool? 

. • y°^^ family has had the grentost influ«nc« on your •ducatlon 

or •ducatlonal plans? • How has this con»e about? 

S"a!p'! '""^ -lucntion you faal ypu .ust havo7 Why7 

ituu Amp.) atudonfa form) ^ 

finish olonwntary school 

■ finish junior high 

high school 

' W> finish hi|»ti school 

soma collaga 

<f> finisil^colloga 

III "^^^^ ^^'^^ collcgo degree, as a M,S, or Ph D 

Attand military, technical, or trade fichool 

17]^ '''"^ ^"'^ -chool7 

IMin* ht.) (Or grow up?) Why? v.«v^xf 

a. What kind of job would you not like to do? Why? 
* b. What dp you think you will do? 

12. In tan years, you will be yfear. old. W^at do you think you 

will ba doing then? Wl.at kind of work do you think you will bt 
doing? 

(rut. Plans) 13. Jo^You^U^lnk you will be marrlsd some day? How oid do you think ■ 

(Own Par. 1^- Do you think you'll have children? How many? 

Asp. ) -» 

(If yes) What kind of mother (father) do you think you'll be? why? 

oi^"r '° ''•'^ °^ ''^^ ^ yo" -ver ask your 

parent* to help? Can you give an example? asj^your 

°' things you li^e to, do with your mother? Your 

17. Khat are some things your family does together? 

!»• Nhat things would you rather do with your friends than with your 
fasLlly? 

19. Other than youj^parents, what adults do you spend some time with? 

(If no answer, ask about teacher, others.) 

Relatives -Who? 

______ Neighbors 

Parents of your friends 



./ 



I 



What do you like to do with them? 



1-19 



(Att. toward 20, 
auUiority - 
Teachors, 21. 

Other 

Adults, 22. 
Smlf) 

(Att, - 23. 
adult ft) 



How do you feol when you at^ lomindod thnt it in time to go to bad? Ivhy? 

How do you fool whi^n you nmist a now adult who will bo in charge of a 
yroup to which you belong? 

How do you feel when the teacher call»,on you to do something, such 
«» answer a question? 

What do you do when adults arc talking and you want to say something? 

Interrupt 

Wait pationt ly 

, _ Go on your way because the .adults may not wish to be 

interrupted 



(Att. - 
Adults) 

{Att. - 
Parents) 

<Att. - 
Auth.) 



(Att. ~ 
Auth. - 
Parents) 



24. 



25. 



26. 



27. 



Wh^t are the main rules that your family expects you to obey? what 
happens if you Torget thorn or if you disobey? Why? 

When was the las4: time that your Mom or Dad punished or disciplined 
you? What did thoy do? How did you feol about it? 

Suppose you threw a snowball or broke some other rule at school. 
Would you be less likely to break the rule again if you were dis- ^ 
ciplinod or punished by: (on student's form) 

_ Youi' motiier 
Your father 

- Either parents eibout the same 

The school principal 

^ Others . Who? 



Why? 

Do you. think your parents are 



too strict 
about right 
too easy 



(Peer RelJ 28, 



In the rules thoy make for you? 

Let^s imagine some children in ybui^ neighborhood are choosing up 
teams to play a game. Do you think you would bo? Why? 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 



One of the first selected 

Near the middle of the team chosen 

one of the last chosen for the teeun 



(Pear Ral.) 29, 
(S#lf. Con.) 



Suppose you tore the seat of your pants at school. Do you think your 
classmates would: ^ 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 



^ Laugh at you 

Sympathize with you 

Ignore you 

Notice the problem but go on about €hair business 
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(Solf. CoiK) 

(Outslda 
Int.) 

(Pe«r R«l.) 

(Outsldo 
Int.) 



(Par. In«t.) 



(Outsido 
Int.) 



(Peer Rol.) 



(Sex Role 
Beh.) 

(Role Adopt.) 



30. 



31, 



33. 



34. 



(Peer Rel.) 35. 



36. 



Suppoiie you nnd your friend were to try out for a Bchool ti!?«nv nnd 
your friend mado the team and you did not. How would you foel? Why? 

When you are with your friends (not at school but after school or 
on the weekends) , what do you lik^ to do n>oat with these frlenda? 



32. How often do you go to church? 



(a) 

<b) 
(c) 
id) 



Once a week ' 

Alaout onco a nionth 
^bout twice a year 
Not at all 



If answer is (a), (b) , or (c) , do you go witht 



(«) 

(b) 
(c) 
(d) 



Parent* 

Friends 

Alone 

Others 



Who? 



What do you do in your spare time? (If TV) V.'hat chows do you like? 
(If sports) What sports do you like? Do you watch or participate? 
(If reading) What do you like to read about? 

Do you associate with a particular group? For .^xamplo, do you spend 
your free time At school or after school with friends who have a 
certain intotesC? (If yes) What are the interests you share? Do 
you spend rnost of your time with a certain group or do you have a 
variety of friends? O'i: do you prefer to spend your time alone? 

You are (or soon may be) old enough to be datlhg. How old do you 
think you should be when you begin dating? What the age of 
a person you would date - should he/she be older than you, younger, 
or about the same , age? (If older or younger). How much? 

Who in your family should do the housework? Why? student form) 



(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 



Mother only 

Father only 

Mother and Father 

All family members help 

Others. If so, who 



WMo in your family should take care of the children? Why? (cn student's form) 



(a) 
(b) 

(d) 



Mother only 
Father only 
Mother and Father 
All family members help 
Others. If so, who 



a 



Part II 



(8«x Rol« 

Att.) 



In m f^w yoara, you miyht hav<i a horn© and childron of your own to 
care for. UM'u look nt thin li«t of tankii that usually hav« to hm 
dona in most homoa. Chock tho onaa that you think you will dq, tho 
onaa your wife (huaband) will do and tha onoa that you will ahara. 



Job outflida homo 
Fix maalu 
Tako carp of baby 
Driva an auta^^obila 

tha bills 
Borrow money for major 

itam . 
Shop for grocori<!a 
Flan a vacat iori 
Tako care of mechanical 

difficulties on car 



l23iJ?^AL^f> Mate win do Both will do 



(Locus of 
Cont, ) 



Choosa the sentence boloar that la mora often trua , 

J. (a) Moat of the time tohchors are fair to students. 
i (b) Teachorfl will olcei/ change a atudenffe grade just because of 
little things that happen. 

3. (a) Moat of the time, I have found Umt what is going to happen will 
happen . 

„ (b) I ajlwaya try to plan ahead — I don't depend 6n luck. 

4^ (a) Any student can help change what happens in school. 

(b) My school is run by a f^w kids; there is not much I can do 
about it. 



1 



32 
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PART III 

I h«ve « f^w fr^ntoncoa th.M I would llKo for >ou to i««d with me. As 
w« r^«<| eAch one, tell ma the word that tolls how oft<^n yuu think you 
•re th«t way; cither «lw«is, mos t_.ofJ^t,yjnfi , jabsmJLJiaiL.t^a^^ 
hardly ever, or nover , 



(Kclf. Con.) I T!11NK I 

^- , Hftve ^ lot of friondn. Always 



Am not AS smart as othor ^Iway^s 
kids In school. 



6» 



7. 



Aw happy with mysolf. 



Art doing a cjood job 
In schcx)l. 

Am scared to tako 
chances . 

_ Am n good worker at 
school and homo. 

Am angry vlti^ myself. 



Am not tho way I would 
like to be. 

Am sure of myself. 



Always 
Always 
Always 
Always 
Always 
Always 
Always 



Most of 
^tjje Time 


About Half 
the Time 


Hardly 
Ever 


Never 


Most df 

vim J. JUUW.J 


About Half 
Tine XI me 


Hardly 
Ever 


Never 


Most/ of 
tho Time 


About Half 
the Time 


Hardly 
Ever 


Never 


Most of 
the rime 


About Half 
the Time 


Haxdly 
Ever 


Never 


Most of 
tl\o Tinvo 


About Half 
the Time 


Hardly 

Ever 


Never 


Most of 
the Time 


About Half 
tho Time 


Hardly ^fNever 
Ever 


Most of 
the Time 


About H/\lf 
the Time 


Hardly 
Ever 


Never 


Most of 
the Time 


About Half 
■ the Time 


Hardly 
Ever 


Never 


Most of 
the Time 


About Half 
the Time 


Hardly 
Ever 


Never 



Part IV 

(Fact recall) ^» yo^» know, our recor* show you were one of the students who participated 
in the preschool program called ''Around the Bond." The program h^id three 
parts - a TV program, a lady who visited homes each week and a Van with a 
teacher. I am net sure how many of these things you did. Can you tell 
we how nany of those things you did? ^ 

(If TV Is mentioned) what do you rememb/r about the television program? 

(If home visitor is mentioned) What do you remember about the horn* 
visit? 



(If class or mobile van is mentioned) 
vhen you went to the class? 



Can you remember what you did 



Is there anything else you. would like to tell me about?- 

How I would like to show you the pictures that I mentioned earlier- 



J 



APPENDIX H 



TASK FORCE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Con\po8ltion and Nature of Involvement 

The Division of Childhood and Parenting has relied upon an advisory 
group or Task Force of experts from the Region since the inception of the 
Division. In the past, the advisory group has- been coinposed primarily of 
leaders in the areas of early childhood or elementary education from tlie 
State Departments of Education in the states served by AEL. These are' 
people who are knowledgeable and interested in early childhood in the 
Region. They are in a position to be most influential In implementing 
AKI/s regional purposes. These people are aware of the activities in their 
states that involve children and parents and are familiar with exeir^plary 
programs throughout their states. 

Since this small group of people has been familiar witii and involved 
in the Division's activities over several years and are in positions of 
responsibility in their states, they serve as a core group for an expanded 
Task Force Advisory Group for the Regional Parenting Surveys. This 
provides continuity to the group and maintains the Division's linkages with 
the various State Departments of Education. To create at the same time a 
more diverse interdisciplinary group, appointments to the Task Porpe were 
made from volunteer programs, family services groups, child development 
programs, mental health, special education and state-wide parenting 
volunteer programs. 

The following strategy was used to select additional new members: 
(1) Division staff, usljig NIE Project Officer guidelines, identified the 
areas of expertise needed for the Task Force. (2) The AEL Associate 
Director of Research and Evaluation, who Is very familiar with the 
strengths of each member state, met with Division staff and helped 
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Identify str«ngths for 9kch state. Thia resulted in th« assignment of a 
■pecial «r«a of ei^ertise for the new Task, Force member from each atate. 
(3) The Aflsociflte Dlroctor contnctod tho AEL Kxecutivo Board Moiiibor from 
oaciiVtate, indicating the expertise needed from that state and asked the 
Board member to nominate a person for membership. The nominee was then 
contacted by Division staff and informed of the. responsibility and 
obligation;! involved. Agency awareness and consent for this assignment was 
secured for each new member. All persons nominated accepted the assignment 

The enlarged Task Force now consists of fifteen members and three 
alternates. All seven of the regional states are represented. The members 
encompass a variety of di'icipl ine;-. , levels , and perspectives related to the 
field of parenting. (See Attachment A.) Some of the members represent the 
State administrative level relative tc? parenting; two are. concerned with 
the special child and his/her family; one represents the mental health and 
legal aspects of parenting; two share tlie perspective of the local program 
director and another has the perspective of a volunteer and a parent 
program participant. 

The entire group will be involved in the Parenting Research Program on 
an on-going basis following the current Regional Parenting Surveys^ The 
first major orientation and work session for the T^sk Force will be held on 
October 22-23, 1978, and all members or their alternate have Indicated that 
they will attend. 

This initial meeting will establish goals for the Task Force, orient 
the members to their responsibilities and provide group work sessions 
whereby the members can provide direct input to the Dlvljalon staff. 

At this meeting, it is anticipated that the Task Force members, in 
conjunction with Division staff, will establish a working definition of 
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parenting, thereby defining th« parametera of the project. They will also 
develop criteria for screening ox«Btt>lary programs 8o that identification of 
such programs cnn begin. Th^ group will bo encouraged to ,,x«mino the ldo« 
of interdisciplinary approaches to providing parenting services and to 
begin a sharing of creative ideas, while becoming morp fully aware of the 
possibilities involved in such an approach. a long-range goal for the 
Task Force n.o«a>ers will be to initiate or further interaction with other 
disciplines in tl.eir respective states. Accomplishment of this go^l will 
require their establishing an Interdisciplinary approach to parenting; 
sharing information across disciplines; and cooperating in looking 
at duplication of atid gaps in services. 

It is expected that the Task Force will be actively involved in the 
Regional Sturveys Project work. This includes defining what is important in 
their states for planning and operating programs. The members will be asked 
to assist in carrying out the Surveys by making key contacts with oth.-r 
agencies in Uieir state or region. Collaborative efforts of the Task ForCe 
and Divisional staff will be crucial to the design and distribution of the 
Survey instruments. The Task Force members will also be in^portant in the 
design of the overall Surveys in terms of establishing sampling procedures, - 
and by assisting with program identification. 

Finally, the Task- Force will react to the HOPE Follow~Up research that 
is currently being conducted by the Division and share this information with " 
others in the seven-state region. 

This Initial involvement of the Task Force is crucial to the success 
|| of the Surveys. The group will be Involved in the initial planning work 
at the October meeting, and will be contacte^on an individual basis by 
letter and by phone regarding the instrument construction and the selection 
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of programs. At approximately six-month intsrvals, the entire group-will 
meet to rev;l«w the on-going work and to provide additional creative 
direction and advit« related to planned actlvitiea. 



